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TO THE BOOKSELLER, 
SIR, 7 


Need not acquaint you by what accident theſe Letters were put 

into my hands, and what pains I have taken in tranſlating them 
I will only ſay that, having been long a ſcholar to the late moſt learned 
Mr. Dadichy, interpreter of the Oriental languages, I have ac- 
quired ſkill enough in the Perſian tongue to be able to give the fenſe 
of them pretty juſtly; though I muſt acknowledge my tranſlation far 
inferior to the Eaſtern ſublimity of the original, which no Engliſh 
expreſſion can come up to, and which no Engliſh reader would admire, 


I am aware that ſome people may ſuſpect that the character of a Per- 
ſian is fiFitious, as many ſuch counterfeits have appeared both in 
France and England, But whoever reads them with attention will 
be convinced, that they are certainly the work of a perfect ſtranger. 
The obſervations are ſo foreign and ou? of the way, ſuch remote hints 
and imperfect notions are taken up, our preſent happy condition is in 


all reſpects / ill underſtood, that it is hardly poſſible any Engliſhman 
ſhould be the author. 


Yet as there is a pleaſure in knowing how things here affect a fo. 
reigner, though his conceptions of them be ever ſo extravagant, I 
think you may venture to expoſe them to the eyes of the world; the 
rather, becauſe it is plain the man who wrote them is a lover of liber- 
ty, and mult he ſuppoſed more 1mpartial than our countrymen when 
they ſpeak of their own admired cuſtoms and favourite opinions. 


I have nothing further to add, but that it is a great pity they are 
not recommended to the publick by a dedication to /me great 
man about the court, who would have patronized them for the freedom 
awith which they are written: but the tranſlator not having the honour 
to be acquainted with any body zhere, they muſt want that ineſtimable 
advantage, and truſt entirely to the candour of the reader. 


I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant. 
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18 knoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, 
| the reaſons that moved me to 
leave my country, and viſit England; 
thou waſt thyſelf, in a great meaſure, the 
cauſe of it. The relations we received 
from our friend Uſbec, of thoſe parts of 
Europe which he had ſeen, raiſed in us 
an ardent deſire to know the reſt, and 
particularly this famous iſiand, of which, 
not having been there himſelf, he could 
give us but imperfeC accounts. 
By his perſuaſion we determined to 
travel thitber; but when we were juſt 
ready to ſet out, the ſublime orders of 
the Sophi our maſter detained thee at the 
feet of his ſacred throne. | 
Unwilling as I was to go alone, I 
yielded to thy importunities, and was 
content to hve ſingle among ſtrangers 
and enemies to the faith, that I might 
- able to gratify thy thirſt of know- 
edge. | 
My voyage was proſperous; and I 
find this country well monhy our curio- 
ſity. The recommendations given me 
by Uſbec to ſome Engliſh he knew at 
Paris, arc a great advantage to me; and 
I have taken ſuch pains to learn the lan- 
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- SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


FROM LON DON. 


guage, that IT am alread y more capable 
of converſation than a great many fo- 
reigners I meet with here, who have re- 


ſided much longer in this country, eſ- 


pecially the French, who ſeem to value 
themſelves upon ſpeaking no tongue but 


their own. 
I ſhall apply myſelf principally to 


ſtudy the Engliſh government, ſo diffe- 


rent from that of Perſia, and of which 


Uſbec has conceived at a diſtance fo great 


an idea, wy | 
Whatever in the manners of this ped- 
ple appears to me to be angular and fan- 
taſtical, I will alſo give thee ſome ac- 
count of; and, if I may judge by what 
I have ſeen already, this is a ſubject 
which will not eaſily be exhauſted. 
Communicate my letters to Uſbec, 
and he will explain ſuch difficulties to 
thee as may happen to occur; but if any 
thing ſhould ſeem to you both to be an- 
accountable, do not therefore immedi- 
ately conclude it fai/z; for the abits and 
reaſonings of men are ſo very different, 
that what appears the exceſs of folly in 
one country, may in another. be eltecm- 


ed the higheſt wi/dozn, 


LETTER . 


* 


HE firſt objects of a ftranger's 
curioſity are the public ſpectacles. 
was carried laſt night to one they call 
an opera, which is a concert of muſick 
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brought from Italy, and in every re- 
ſpect /oreign to this country, It was 
rformed in a chamber as magnificent 
as the reſplendent palace of our em- 
For, 


— — — 
— 


peror, and as full of handſome women 


as his ſeraglio: they had no eunuchs 
among them, but chere was one who 
ſang upon the ſtage, and by the luxuri- 
ous tenderneſs of his airs, ſeemed fitter to 
makethem wanton than keepthem chaſte. 

Inſtead of the habit proper to ſuch 
creatures, he wore a ſuit of armour, and 
called himſelf Julius Cæſar. 3 

I aſked who Julius Cæſar was, and 
whether he had been famous for finging. 

They told me, he was a warrior that 
had conquered all the world, and de- 
bauched half the women in Rome. 

I was going to expreſs my admiration 
at ſeeing him ſo Repay repreſented, 
when I heard two ladies who fat nigh 
me, cry out as it were in an extaſy O 
that dear creature! I am dying for 
tjo ve of him.” 

At the ſame time I heard a gentle- 
man ſay aloud, that both the muſick 
and fingers were deteſtable. 
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_ © You muſt not mind him, ' ſaid my 
friend, © he js of the other party, and 
© comes here ny as a ſpy.” 

How, faid I, have you parties in 
© muſick ? Yes,” replied he; © it is a 
© rule with us to judge of nothing by 
© our. ſenſes and underſtanding, but to 
© hear, and ſee, and think, only as we 


chance to be differently engaged.” 


© I hope, ſaid I, © that a ſtranger may 
© be neutral in theſe diviſions; and, to 
© ſay the truth, your muſick is very far 
© from inflaming me to a ſpirit of fac- 
© tion; it is much more likely to la 
© me afleep. Ours in Perſia ſets us all 
© dancing; but I am quite unmoved 
© with this.” 

© Do but fancy it mowing,” returned 
my friend, and you will ſoon be moved 
© as much as others: it is a trick you 
© may learn when you will, with a little 
* pains; we have moſt of us learnt it 
in our turns. 


LETTER III. 


Was this morning preſent at a diver- 
ſion extremely different from the 
Opera, of which I have given thee a de- 
ſcription, and they-ell me it is peculiar 
to this country. The ſpectators were 


PR in galleries of an open circus; 


clow them was art area filled, not with 
eunuchs and muſicians, but with bulls 
and bears, and dogs and fighting-men. 


The pleaſure was to fee the animals 


worry and gore one another, and the 
men give and receive many wounds, 
which the delighted beholders rewarded 
with ſhowers of money, greater or leſs 
in proportion as the combatants were 
more or leſs hurt. I had ſome com- 
aſſion for the poor beaſts, which were 
Fovetbly e againſt each other; but 
the human brutes, who, unexcited by 
1 


any rage or ſenſe of injury, could ſpi 


the blood of others, and loſe their own, 
ſeemed to me to deſerve no pity. How- 
ever, I looked upon it as a proof of the 
martial genius of this people, and ima- 
gined I could diſcover in that ferocity a 
fpirit of freedom. A Frenchman who 
at near me was much offended at the 
barbarity of the ſight, and reproacted 
my friend who brought me thither with 
the ſanguinary diſpoſition of the Engliſh, 
in _delighting in fuch ſpectacles, My 
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friend agreed with him in general, and 
allowed that it ought not to be encourag- 
ed ina civilized ſtate: but a gentleman 
who was placed juſt above them caſt 2 
very ſour look at both, and did not ſeem 


at all of their opinion. He was dreſſed in 


a ſhort black wig, had his boots on, and 
held in his hand a long whip, which, 
when the fellow fought ſtoutly, he would 
cræck very loud by way of approbation. 
One would have thought by his aſpect 
that he had fought ſome prizes himſelf, 
or at leaſt- that he had received a good 
part of his education in this place, His 
diſcourſe was as rough as his figure, but 
did not appear to me to want ſenſe. I 


* {uppoſe, Sir, ſaid he to my friend, | 
that you have been bred at court, and 


© therefore I am not ſurprized that you 
do not reliſh the Bear- garden: but let 
me tell you, that if more people came 
© hither, and fewer loitered in the draw- 
ing- room, it would not be worſe for 
Old England: we are indeed a civi- 
« lized flate, as you are pleaſed to call 
© it; but I could wiſh, upon certain 
© occaſions, we were not quite ſo civil. 
© This gentleneſs and effeminacy in our 
manners will ſoften us by degrees into 
© flaveg, and we ſhall grow to hate fight- 
© ing in earneſt when we do not love » 
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« ſee itin jeſt. You fine gentlemen are 
for the taſte of modern Rome, ſqueak - 
© ing eunuchs and corruption; but I am 
© for that of ancient Rome, gladiators 
© and liberty. And as for the barbari- 
© ty which the foreigner there upbraids 
© us with, I can tell him of a French 
king whom their nation is very proud 


LETTERS, 


of, that acted much more barbaroteſ- 
ly; for he ſhed the blood of millions 
of his ſubjects out of downright wan< 
tonneſs, and butchered his innocent 
neighbours without any cauſe of quar- 
rel, only to have the glory of being 
eſteemed the great prize-fighter in 
Europe.“ | | 
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ITI is the law of England, that when 

a debtor is inſolvent, his creditors 
may (hut him up in priſon, and keep 
him there if they pleaſe for all his life, 
unleſs he pays the whole of what he 
owes. My curiolity led me the other 
day to one of thole priſons: my heart is 
ftill heavy with the remembrance of the 
objects I ſaw there. Among the va- 
rious cauſes of their undoing, ſome are 
of ſo extraordinary a kind, that I can- 
not help relating them to thee. One of 
the lidar, who carried in his looks 
the moſt ſettled melancholy, told me he 
had been maſter of an eaſy fortune, and 
lived very happily a good while, till he 
became acquainted with a lawyer, who 
in looking over ſome old writings of his 
family, unluckily diſcovered certain 
parchments that gave him a right to an 
eſtate in the poſſeſſion of one of his 
neighbours: upon which he was per- 
ſuaded to go to law; and, after proſecut- 
ing his ſuit for twenty years with a vex- 
ation that had almoſt turned his brain, 
he made the lawyer's fortune, reduced 
his neighbour to beggary, and had no 
ſooner gained his cauſe, but his credi- 
tors ſeized on both eſtates, and ſent 
him to enjoy his victory in a gacl, 

A ſecond informed me that he was a 
citizen, and born to a conſiderable eſtate; 
but, being covetous to improve it, had 
married a very rich heireſs, who was ſo 
vaſtly 9 in her expences, and 
found ſo many ways of doing credit to 
herſelf and her huſband, that ſhe quick - 
ly ſent him from his new houſe near the 
court, to the lodgings in which I found 
him. Why did not you divorce her," 
ſaid I to him, vrhen you found that 
her extravagance would be your ruin?” 
— Ah, Sir!* replied he, I ſhould 
have been a happy man if I could have 
* 6aught her with a gallant; I might 
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then have got rid of her by law: but, 
tomy ſorrow, ſhe was virtuous as well 
as ugly; her only paſſions were equi- 
page and gaming.“ I was infinitely 
ſurprized that a man ſhould wiſh to find 
his wife an adultereſs, or that he ſhould 
be obliged to Keep her to his undoing 
only becauſe ſhe was not one. | 
Another ſaid he was a gentleman of 
a good family, and having a mind to 
riſe in the ſtate, ſpent ſo much money 
to purchaſe a ſeat in parliament, that 
though he ſucceeded pretty well in his 
views at court, the ſalary did not pay 
the debt; and being unable to get him- 
ſelf choſe again at the next election, he 
loft his place and his liberty both to- 
gether. 

The next that I ſpoke to was reputed 
the beſt ſcholar in Europe; he under- 
ſtood the Oriental languages, and talked 
to me in very good Arabick. 

L aſked how it was poſſible that ſo 
learned a man ſhould be in want, and 
whether all the books he had read could 
not keep him out of gaol. Sir, ſaid 
he, © thoſe books are the very things 
that brought me hither. Would to 
God I had been bred a cobler! I ſhould 
then have poſleſſed ſome uſeful know- 
ledge, and might have kept my fa- 
mily from ſtarving: but the world 
which I read of, and that I lived in, - 
were fo very different, that I was un- 
done by the force of ſpeculation.” 
'There was another who had been 
bred to merchandize; but, being of too 
lively an imagination for the dulneſs of 
trade, he applied himſelf to poetry, and 
neglecting his other buſineſs, was ſoon 
reduced to the ſtate I faw him in: but he 
aſſured me he ſhould not be long there; 
for his lucky confinement having given 
him more leiſure for ſtudy, he had quit- 
ted poetry, aud taken to the mathema- 
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ticks, by the means of which he had 
found out the longitude, and expected 
to obtain a great reward which the go- 
vernment promiſed to the diſcoverer. 
I perceived he was not in his pertect 
ſenſes, and pitied ſuch an odd fort of 
phrenry;z but my compaſſion was infi- 
nitely greater for ſome unhappy people 
who were ſhut up in that miſerable 
place, by having Joſt their fortunes in 
the publick funds, or in private projects, 
of which this age and country have 
becn very fruitivl, and which, under 
the fallacious notion of great advan- 
tage, drew in the unwary to their de- 
ſtruction. I alked in what dungeon 
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they were confined, who had been the 
undoers of theſe wretched men? but, to 
my great ſurprize, was informed that 
the contrevers of ſuch wicked projets 
had leſs reaſon than moſt men in Eng- 
land to be afraid of a gaol. Good 
© Heaven !* faid I, © can it be poſſible 
that, in a country governed by laws, 
* the innocent who are cheated out of 
© all ſhould be put in priſon, and the 
* villains who cheat them left at li- 
© berty!* With this reflection I ended 
my enquiries, and wiſhed myſelf ſafe 
ont of a land where ſuch a mockery of 
juſtice is carried on. 


LETTER V. 


SELIM, TO Mir zA AT ISPAHAN. 


Was the other day in a houſe where I 
ſaw a tight very ſtrange to a Perſian; 


there was a number of tables in the 


room, round which were placed ſeveral 
ſetts of men and women: they ſeemed 
wonderfully intent upon ſome bits of 
Painted paper which they held in their 
t that they were 
erforming ſome magical ceremony, and 
hat the figures I faw traced on the bits 
of paper were a myſtical taliſman or 
tharm: what more confirmed me 1n this 
belief was the grimaces and diftortions 
bf their countenances, much like thoſe 
df our magicians in the act of conjuring. 
But enquiring of the gentleman that in- 
troduced me, I was told they were at 


play, and that this was the favourite di- 


verſion of both ſexes, 

© We have quite another way of di- 
© werting ourſelves with the women in 
© Perſa,* anſwered IJ. But I ſee ng 
© figns of mirth among them: if they are 
merry, why don't they laugh or ſing; 
* or jump about? If I * judge of 
© their hearts by their looks, half of theſe 
* revellers are ready to hang themſe]ves!' 


- wn That may be, ſaid my friend; for 


very likely they are loſing more than 
© they are worth.'—* How! faid I, 
© do you call that play? Ves, rephed 
he, they never are thoroughly pleaſed 
© unleſs their whole fortunes are at ſtake: 
© thoſe cards you ſee them hold are to 
© decide whether he who is now a man 


© of guality ſhall be a beggar, or another 


— 


FROM LON box. 
who is now a beggar, and has but juſt 
enough to furniſh out one night's 
play, ſhall be z mar of quality.” 
The laſt, ſaid I, is in the right; 
for he ventures nothing: but what 
excuſe can be thought on for the form- 
er? Are the nobility in England ſo 
indifferent to wealth and honour, to 
expoſe them without the leaſt neceflity ? 
I muſt believe that they are generally 
© ſure of winning, and that thoſe they 
play with have the odds againſt them.” 

© If the chance was only equal,” an- 

ſwered he, © it would be tolerable; but 
their adverſaries engage them at great 
© advantage, and are too wile to leave 
© any thing to Fortune.” a 
This comes, faid I, © of your be- 
ing allowed the uſe of wine. If theſe 
gentlemen and ladies were not quite 
intoxicated with that curſed liquor, 
they could not poſſibly act ſo abſurdly. 
But why does not the government take 
care of them when they are in that 
condition? Methinks the fellows that 
roh them in this manner ſhould be 
brought to juſtice.” | 

© Alas,” anſwered he, * theſe cheat: 
are an innocent ſort of people; they 
only prey upon the vices and luxury 
of a few particulars: but there are 
others who raiſe eftates by the iſeries 
and ruin of their country; who game 
not with their o money, hut with 
that of the publick, and ſecurely play 

away the ſubſtance of the orphan _ 
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# the widow, of the huſbandman and the 


© and it is no ſcandal to ſee gameſters 
live like gentlemen, where flock-job- 
* bers live like princes.” 


LETTER VI, 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT I1SPAHAN, 


HOU wouldt be aſtoniſhed to 

hear ſome women in this country 
talk of love; their diſcourſes about it 
are as refined as their notions of Para- 
diſe, and they exclude the pleaſure of 
the ſenſes out of both. But however 
ſatisfied. they may be in the world to 
come with ſuch viſionary joys, it is my 
opinion, that the niceſt of them all, if 
ſhe were to enjoy her paradiſe here, would 
make it a Mahometan one. I had lately 
a converſation on this ſubject with one 
of theſe Platonicks, for that is the title 
they affect: in anſwer to all her pretty 
rtaſonings, I told her the following tale 
of a fair lady who was a Platonick like 
nerſelf. 


THE LOVES OF LUDOVICO AND 
E HONORIA. 


HE city of Genoa has been always 
famed above any town in Europe 
for the refinement of it's gallantry. It 
is common there for a gentleman to 
profeſs himſelf the humble ſervant of a 
handſome woman, and wait upon her to 
every publick place for twenty years to- 
gether, without ever ſeeing her in private, 
or being entitled to any greater favours 
than a kind look or a touch of her fair 
hand. Of all this ſighing tribe, the moſt 
enamoured, the moſt conſtant, and the 
moit reſpectful, was Signor Ludovico. 
His mittreſs, Honoria Grimaldi, only 
daughter to a ſenator of that name, 
was the greateſt beauty of the age in 
which ſhe lived, and at the ſame tme 
the coyeſt and moſt reſerved, So great 
was her nicety in the point of love, 
that although ſhe could not be inſenſi- 
ble to the addreſſes of Signor Ludo- 
Vico, yet ſhe could not bring herſelf to 
think of marrying her lover, which, the 
ſud, was admitting him to freedonis en- 
tirely inconſiſtent with the reſpect that 
character requires. In vain did he tell 
her of the violence of his paſſion for 
ber: ſhe anſwered, that her's for him 
was no lets violent; but it was his mind 
ts loved, and could enjoy that withoyt 
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going to bed to him. Ludovico was 
ready to deſpair at theſe diſcourſes of 
his mittreſ3: he could not but admire 
ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſhed ſhe 
had not been quite fo perfect. He writ 
her a very melancholy letter, and ſhe re- 
turned him one in verſe full of ſublime 
expreſſions about love, but not a word 
that tended to ſatisfy the poor man's 
impatience, At laſt he applied him- 
ſelf to her father; and, to engage him 
to make uſe of his authority, offered to 
take Honoria without a portion. The 
father, who was a plain man, was migh- 
tily pleaſed with this propoſal, and made 
no difficulty to promiſe him ſucceſs. 
Accordingly he very roundly told his 
daughter, that ſhe muſt be married the 
next day, or go to a nunnery. This 
dilemma ftartled her very much. In 
ſpite of all her repugnance to the mar- 
riage bed, ſhe found ſomething about 
her {ti}! more averſe to the idea of a cloi- 
ſter. An abſolute ſeparation from Lu- 
doyico was what, ſhe could not bear: 
it was even worſe than an abſolute con- 
junction. In this diſtreſs ſhe did not 
know what to do: ſhe turned over above 
a hundred romances to ſcarch for pre- 
cedents; and, after many ſtruggles with 
herſelf, reſolved to ſurrender upon terms. 
She therefore told her lover that ſhe con- 
ſented to behis wite, provided ſhe might 
be ſo by degrees; and that, after the ce- 
remony was over, he would not pretend 


at once to all the rights and privileges 


of a huſband, but allow her modeſty 


leiſure to make a gradual and decent re- 
treat. Ludovico did not like fuch a ca- 
pitulation; but, rather than not have ker, 
he was content to pay this Jaſt compli- 
ment to her caprice. They were mar- 
ried, and at the end of the firſt month he 
was very happy to find himſelf arrived 
at the full enjoyment of her lips. 

While he was thus gaining ground inch 
by inch, his father dicd, and left him a 
great eſtate in the ifland of Corſica. His 
preſence was neceiſary there; but he 


could not think of parting from Honoria, 


They 


* » 
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They emharked together; and Ludovico 


Fad good mo. that he ſhould not on- 
e 


iy take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but of 
tis wife, too, at his arrival. Whether it 
was, that Venus, who 1s ſaid to be born 
ont of the ſea, was more powerful there 
than at land, or from the freedom which 
is uſtzal aboard a ſhip, it is ſure, that, 
during the voyage, was indulged in 
ter liberties than ever he had pre- 
1 take before: nay, it is confi- 
dently aſſerted, that they were ſuch li- 
berties as have a natural and irreſiſt- 
ble tendency to overcome all ſcruples 
whatſoever. But, while he was filing 
on with a fair wind, and aimoſt in the 
part, Fortune, who took a pleaſure to 
perſecute him, brought an African cor- 
fair in their way, that quickly put an 
end to their dalliance, by making them 
his flaves. | 
Who can expreſs the affliction and 
deſpair of this loving couple, at fo ſud- 
den and ill- timed a captivity! Ludovico 
ſaw himſelf . of his virgin- 
bride, on the very point of obtaining 
all his wiſhes; and Honoria had reaſon 
to apprehend, that ſhe was fallen into 
rougher hands than his, and ſuch as 
no conſiderations could reſtrain. But 
the martyrdom ſhe looked for in that 
inſtant was unexpectedly deferred till 
they came to Tunis. The corſair, 
ſeeing her ſo beautiful, thought her a 
miſtreſs worthy of his prince; and to 
him he preſented her at thei landing, in 
ſpite of her own and her huſband's 
tears, 0 unfortunate end of all her 
pure and heroical ſentiments! Was 
it for this that her favours were ſo 
long and fo obſtinately denied to the 
tender Ludovico, to have them raviſhed 
in a moment by a rude barbarian, who 
did not ſo much as thank her for them? 
But let us leave her in the ſeragho of the 
Dey, and ſee what became of Ludovico 
aſter this cruel ſeparation, 
The corfair finding him unfit for 
any labour, made uſe of him to teach 
bis children muſick, in which he was 
perfectly well filled, This fervice 
would not have been very paintul, if it 
had not been for the remembrance of 
Honoria, and the thought of the bruta- 
fities ſhe was expoſed to; theſe were al- 
ways in his head night and day, and he 
imagined that ſhe had by this time killed 
herfelf rather than ſubmit to ſo groſs 
a violation. But while he was thus tor- 
menting himſeif for one woman, he 


— 
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gave equal uneaſineſs to another. His 
maſter's wife ſaw him often from her 
window, and fell violently in love with 
him. The African ladies are utter 
ſtrangers to delicacy and refinement. 
She made no ſcruple to acquaint him 


with her deſires, and ſent her favourite 


ſlave to introduce him by night into her 
chamber. Ludovico would fain have 
been excuſed, being aſhamed ta commit 
ſuch an infidelity to his dear Honoria; 
but the ſlave informed him, that if he 
hoped to live an hour, he muſt comply 
with her lady's inclinations; for that in 
Africk refulals of that kind were always 


"revenged with ſword or poiſon. No 


conſtancy could be ftrong enough to 
reſiſt ſo terrible a menace: he therefore 
went to the rendezvous at the time ap- 
pointed, where he found a miſtreſs infi- 
nitely more complying than his fantaſti- 
cal Italian. But in the midſt of their 
endearments they heard the corſair at the 
door of his wife's apartment. Upon the 
alarm of his coming, the frighted lover 
made the beſt of his way out of the win- 
dow; which, not being very high, he had 
the good fortune to get off unhurt. 
The corſair did not ſee him; but, by the 


confuſion his wife was in, he ſuſpected 


that ſomebody had been with her. His 
jealouſy directed him to Ludovico; and 
though he had no other proof than bare 
ſuſpicion, he was determined to puniſh 
him ſeverely, and at the ſame time ſe- 
cure himſelf for the future. He there- 
fore gave orders to his eunuchs to put 
him in the ſame condition with them- 
ſelves, which inhuman command was 
performed with a Turkiſh rigour far 
more deſperate and compleat than any 
ſuch thing had been ever practiſed in 
Italy. But the change this operation 
wrought upon him io improved his 
voice, that he hecame the fineſt ſinger 
in all Africk, His reputation was ſo 
eat, that the Dey of Tunis ſent to beg 
im of his maſter, and preferred him 
to a place in his own ſeraglio. He had 
now a free acceſs to his Honoria, and an 
opportunity of contriving her eſcape: 
to that end he ſecretly hired'a ſhip to be 
ready to c them off, and did not 
doubt but he ſhould find her very will- 
ing to accompany his flight. It was 
not long before he ſaw her, and you 
may imagine the exceſs of her joy, at ſo 
ſtrange and agreeable a ſurprize. ; 
Can it be poſſible,” cried ſhe, can it 

© be poſſible chat I fee you in this place 
5 9 « O my 
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© by what magick could you get in, 
* and deceive the vigilance of my ty- 
© rant and his guards? 

My habit will inform you, anſwered 
he, in a ſofter tone of voice than ſhe had 
been uſed to. © I am now happy in the 
c loſs which I have ſuſtained, ſince it fur- 
© niſhes me with the means of your de- 
c livery. Truſt yourſelf to me, my dear 
Honoria, and I will take you out of the 
© power of this barbarian, who has fo 
© little regard to yourdelicacy. You may 
© now be happier with me than you was 


© before, as I ſhall not trouble you with 


© thoſe coarſe ſolicitations which gave you 
© ſo — — We will 2 
© the purity of angels, and leave ſenſu- 
© al enjoyments to the vulgar, who have 
© not a reliſh for higher pleaſures.” 
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O my dear Ludovico! I ſhall expire in 
the pleaſure of your embraces, But 


© How!” ſaid Honoria, © are you reall 

© no man?“ No,” replied he; but 1 
© haveoften heard you ſay, that your love 
© was only to my mind, and that, I do 
* aſſure you, is ſtill the ſame.*— Alas!” 
ſaid ſhe, © I am ſorry mine is altered: 
© but, ſince my being here, I am turned 
© Mahometan, and my religion will not 
« ſuffer me to run away with an unbe- 
© liever. My new huſband has taught 
© me certain doctrines unknown to me 
© before, in the practice of which I 
© am reſolved to live and die. Adieu! I 
© tell thee, my conſcience will not permit 
© me to have a longer converſation with 
« ſuch an infidel. 


Thu s ended the loves of Ludovica 
and Honoria. 


LETTER VII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


I Have received thy anſwers to my let- 
ters with a pleaſure which the diſ- 
tance I am at from my friends and 
country rendered greater than thou 
wouldſt believe: I find thee very impa- 
tient to be informed of the government 
and policy of this country, which I 
r to ſend thee ſome account of: 

ut though I have been diligent in my 
enquiries, and loſt no time ſince my ar- 
rival here, I am unable to anſwer the 
queſtions thou demandeſt of me, other- 
wiſe than by acknowledging my igno- 
rance. 

I have, for inſtance, been often aſ- 
ſured that the Engliſh parliament is a 
check to the king's authority; and yet I 
am well informed, that the only way to 
advancement at court, is to gain a ſeat 
in parliament. 

he houſe of commons is the repre- 
ſentative of the nation; nevertheleſs there 
are many great towns which ſend x0 de- 
puties thither; and many hamlets almoſt 
uninhabited, that have a right of ſend- 
ing two. Several members have never 
{cen their electors, and ſeveral are ele&t- 
ed by the parliament who were rejected 
by the people. All the electors ſwear 
not to /ell their voices, yet many of the 
candidates are undone by the expence 
of 195 them. This whole affair is 
myolved in deep myſtery and inexplica- 
ble difficulties.” 8 F 
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Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as flou- 
riſhing as formerly. Some whom T have 
conſulted on that head ſay, it is now in 


it's meridian ; and there is really an ap- 


pearance of it's being ſo, for luxury is 
prodigiouſly increaſed, and it is hard 
to imagine how it can be ſupported 
without an inexhauſtible trade: but others 
pretend, that this very luxury is a proof 
of it's decline; and they add, that the 


Frauds and willaintes in all the trading 


companies are ſo many inward poiſons, 
which, if not ſpeedily expelled, will de- 
ſtroy it entirely in a little time. 

Thou wouldſt know if property be 
ſo ſafely guarded as is generally believed. 
It is certain that the whole power of a 
king of England cannot force an acre 
of land from the weakeſt of his ſubjects; 
but a knaviſh attorney will take _ 
his whole eſtate by thole very {awvs whic 
were deſigned for it's ſecurity. Nay, 
if I am not miſinformed, even thoſe 
who are choſen by the people to be the 


great guardians of property, have ſome- 


times taken more from them in one ſeſ- 
ſion of Parliament, for the moſt uſeleſs 
expences, than the moſt abſolute mo- 
narch could venture to raiſe upon the 
moſt urgent occaſions. 

Theſe, Mirza, are the contradlictious 
that perplex me. My judgment 18 be- 


wildered in uncertainty; I doubt my 


own obſervations, and diſtruſt the rela- 
| tions 


o 
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tions of others. More time and better 
information may, perhaps, clear them 


up to me; till then, modeſty forbids me rather of folly thaa penetration, 
to impoſe my conjectures upon thee, at- 
LETTER VIII. 


S ELIN, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


| \ S I now underſtand Engliſh pretty 


well, I went laſt night with ſome 
friends to ſee a play. The principal 
character was a young fellow; who, in 
the ſpace of three or four hours that the 
action laſted, cuckolds two or three huſ- 
bands, and debauches as many virgins. 
I had heard that the Engliſh theatre was 
famous tor killing people upon the ſtage, 
but this author was more for propagat- 
ing than deſtroying. 

There were a great many ladies at the 
repreſentation of this modeſt periorm- 
ance ; and though they ſometimes hid 
their faces with their fans, (I ſuppoſe 
for fear of ſhewing that they did ot 


ter the manner of Chriſtian travellers, 
whoſe prompt deciſions are the effect 
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bluſh) yet in general they ſeemed to be 
much delighted with che five gentleman's 
heroical exploits. * I muſt confeſs,” 
ſaid I, this entertainment is far more 
© zatural than the opera; and I do not 
© wonder that the ladies are moved 
© atit:* but if in Perſia we allowed our 
women to be preſent at ſuch ſpectacles 
as theſe, what would fignify our bolts, 
our bars, our eunuchs? Though we 
ſhould double our jealouſy and care, 
they would ſoon get the better of all re- 
ſtraint, and put in practice thoſe leſſons 
of the ſtage which it is ſo much plea- 
ſanter to ACT than to BEHOLD, 


LETTER IX. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT ISPAHANe 


Friend carried me lately to an aſ- 
ſembly of the beau monde, which is 

a meeting of men and women of the firſt 
faſhion. The crowd was ſo very great, 
that the two ſexes promiſcuouſly preſſed 


one another in a manner that ſeemed ve- 


ry extraordinary to Oriental eves. I ob- 
ſerved a young man and a beautiful young 
woman fitting m a window together, 
and whiſpering one another with fo 
much earneſtneſs, that neither the great 
noiſe in the room, nor number of paſ- 
ſengers who rubbed by them conti- 
nually, gave them the leaft diſturbance : 
they looked at one another with the moſt 
animated tenderneſs ; the lady eſpecially 
had in her eyes ſuch a mixture of „- 
neſs and defire, that I expettcd every 
moment to {ce them withdraw, in order 
to ſatisfy their mutual impatience, in 
a manner that even the European li. 
berty would not admit of in io publick 
a place. I made my friend take notice 
of them, and aſked him box long they 
had been married? He ſmiled at my 
miſtake, and told me, they were vet 
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married ; that the /ady, indeed, had been 
married about a year and a half to a man 
that ſtood at a little diſtance; but that 
the gentleman was an unmarried man of 
quality, who made it his buſineſs to cor- 
rupt other men's wives. That he had 
begun the winter with this lady; and 
that this was her firft affair of that ſort, 
her huſband and ſhe having married for 
love. | 

As I had heard of many employed in 
the ſame manner, and could not perceive 
that they did any thing elſe, I aſked my 
friend if there was any ſeminary, any pub- 
lick foundation, for educating young men 
of quality to this profeſſion; and whether 
they could carry on the buſineſs without 
frequentinterruptions from the reſpective 
huſbands. I will explain the whole 


© matter to you," ſays he. There is 


© indeed no publick toundation or acade- 
my for this purpoſe ; but it depends 
upon the private care of their ſeveral 
parents, who, if I may uſe the ex- 
« preſſion, negatively breed them up to 
this buſinc(s, by making them en- 
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« tirely unfit for any other : for, leſt 
© their ſons ſhould be diverted from the 
© profeſſion of gallantry by a dull ap- 
t plication to graver ſtudies, they give 
them a very ſuperficial tincture of 
© learning, but take care to inſtruct 
them thoroughly in the 1nore ſhewiſh 
c parts of education, ſuch as muſick, 
« dreſling, dancing, &c. by which 
© means, when they come to be men, 
© they naturally prefer the gay and eaſy 
© converſation 4 the fair- ſex, and are 
c well received by them. As for the huſ- 
© bands, they are the people in the world 
© who give them the leaſt diſturbance; 
© but, on the contrary, generally live in 
© the ſtricteſt intimacy with thoſe who 
© intend them the favour of cuckoldom. 
The marriage contract being here per- 
« petual, though the cauſes of it are of 
© ſhort duration, the moſt ſenfible men 
© are deſirous of having ſome aſſiſtance 
«© to ſupport the burdenſome perpetuity. 
© For inſtance, every man marries ei- 
ther for money, or for hve. In the 
© firſt caſe the money becomes his own 
© as ſoon as the wife does; ſo that, hav- 
© ing had what he wanted from her, 


© he is very willing ſhe ſhould have 
hat e wanted from any body rather 
© than from him. He is quiet at home, 
© and fears no reproaches. 

In the latter caſe, the beauty he 
married ſoon grows familiar by unin- 
terrupted poſſeſſion : his own greedi- 
neſs forfeited him; he is aſhamed of his 
diſguſt, or at leaſt of his indifference, 
after all the tranſports of his firlt de- 
ſire; and gladly accepts terms of do- 
meſtick peace through the mediation 
of a lower. 

There are, indeed, ſome excepe 
tions: ſome huſbands, who, preter- 
ring an old miſtaken point of honour 
to real peace and quiet at home, diſ- 
turb their wives pleaſures ; but the 
are very few, and are very ill looked 
upon.” 

I thanked my friend for explaining 
to me ſo extraordinary a piece of do- 
meſtick economy; but could not help 
telling him, that, in my mind, our 
Perſian method was more reaſonable, of 
having ſeveral zvives under the care of 
one eunuch ; rather than are avife under 
the care of ſeveral lovers. 
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LETTER X. 


h SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAX, 


W have often read together, and 
admired the little hiſtory of the 


Troglodytes, related by our country - 
man Uſbec*, with a ſpirit peculiar to 
his writings. 1 as I am to the 
imitation of ſo excellent an- author, I 
have a mind, in a continuation of that 
ſtory, to ſhew thee by what ſteps, and 
through what changes, the original good 
of ſociety is overturned, and mankind 
become wickeder and more miſerable in 


à ſtate of government, than they were 
when left in a ſtate of nature. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE TROGLODYTES. 


THE Troglolytes were ſo affected 

with the virtue of the good old 
man who refuſe the crown which they 
had offered, that they determined to re- 
main without a king. The love of the 
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publick was ſo ſtrong in every particular, 
that there was no need of authority to 
enforce obedience. The law of nature 


and uncorrupted reaſon was engraven 
on their hearts; by that alone they go- 


verned all their actions, and on that 
alone they eſtabliſhed all their happineſs. 
But the moſt perfect felicity of mortal 
men is ſuhject to continual diſturbance. 
Thole barbarians, whom they had de- 
feated ſome time before, ſtirred up by a 
defire of revenge, invaded them again 
with greater forces. They fell upon 
them unawares, carried oft their flocks 
and herds, burnt their houſes, and led 
their women captive: every thing was 
in contuſion, and the want of order made 
them incapable of defence. They ſoon 
found the neceſſity of uniting under a 
ſingle chief. As the danger required 


- vigour and alacrity, they pitched upon 


a young man of diſtinguiſhed courage, 


* Vide Monteſquieu's Perſian Letters from Paris, Vol. I, Letter xi to x1v, 
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and placed him at their head. He 

led them on with ſo much ſpirit and 

good conduct, that he ſoon — the 

22 to retire, and recovered all the 
11. 

Phe Troglodytes ſtrewed flowers in 
his way; and, to reward the ſervice he 
had done them, preſented him with the 
moſt beautiful of the virgins he had de- 
livered from captivity. But, animated 
by his fortune, and unwilling to part 


with his command, he adviſed them to 


make themſelves amends for the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained, by carrying the war 
into the enemy's country; which, he 
ſaid, would not be able to reſiſt their 
vitorious arms. Deſirous to puniſh 
thoſe wicked men, they very gladly 
came into his propoſal. But an old 
Troglodyte, ſtanding up in the aſſembly, 
endeavoured to perſuade them to gent- 
ler councils. The goodnels of God, 
ſaid he, O my countrymen! has given 
us ſtrength to repulſe our enemies, and 
© they have paid very dearly for moleſt- 
© ing us. What more do you deſire 
© from your victory than peace and ſe- 
© curity to yourſelves, repentance and 
© ſhame to your invaders ? It is pro- 
© poſed to invade them in your turn, 
and you are told it will be eaſy to ſub- 
due them. But to what end would 
s you ſubdue them, when they are no 
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© longer in a condition to hurt you? Do 
© you deſire to tyrannize over them? 
C ow a care that, in learning to be 
«© tyrants, you do not alſo learn to be 


© laves. If you know how to value 


© liberty as you ought, you will not de. 
« prive others of it; who, though un- 
© juſt, are men like yourſelves, and 
© ſhould not be oppreſſed. 

This wiſe remonſtrance was not 
heeded, in the temper the people were 
then in. The ſight of the deſolations 
that had been cauled by the late irrup- 
tion, made them refolve on a violent re- 
venge. Beſides, they were now grown 
fond of war, and the young men eſpe- 
cially were eager of a new occaſion ta 
ſignalize their valour. Greater powers 
were therefore given to the general; and 
the event was anſwerable to his pro- 
miſes; for in a ſhort time he ſubdued 
all the nations that had joined in the 
league againſt the Troglodytes, The 
merit of this ſucceſs ſo endeared him 
to that grateful people, that, in the heat 
and riot of their joy, they unanimouſly 
choſe him for their king, without pre- 
ſcribing any bounds to his authority, 
They were too innocent to ſuſpe&t any 
abuſe of ſuch a generous truſt; and 
thought that, when virtue was on the 
throne, the moſt abſolute government 
was the beſt, 
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of oy firſt act of the new king was 
to difpeſe of the conquered lands. 
One ſhare of them, by general conſent, 
he allotted to himſelf, and the reſt he di- 
videdamong thoſe who were companions 
of his victory. Diſtinction of rank and 
inequality of condition were then firſt 
introduced among the Troglodytes : 
ſome grew rich, and immediately com- 
pariſon made others poor. From this 
ſingle root ſprung up a thouſand miſ- 
chiefs; pride, envy, avarice, diſcontent, 
deceit, and violence, Unheard-of diſ- 
orders were committed; nor was any re- 
gard paid to the deciſions of ancient cuſe 
tom, or the dictates of natural juſtice. 
Particulars could no longer be allowed 
to judge of right; it became neceſſary to 
determine it by ſtated laws. The whole 
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nation applied to the prince to make 
thoſe laws, and take care of their execu- 
tion. But the prince, unequal alone to 
ſuch a difficult taſk, was obliged to have 
recourſe to the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his ſub- 
jects for aſſiſtance. He had not yet ſo 
forgot himſelf, by being ſeated on a 
new erected throne, as to imagine that he 
was become all- ſufficient, or that he was 
placed there to govern by his caprice. 
It was therefore his greateſt care how to 
ſupply his own defects by the counſels 
of thoſe who were moſt famed for their 
knowledge and abilities. 

Thus a ſenate was formed, which, 
with the king, compoſed the legiſlature ; 
and thus the people freely bound them- 
ſelves, by conſenting to ſuch regulations 
as the king and ſenate ſhould decree. 
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LETTER XII. 


SELIM, TO MI RZA AT IS PAHAN. 


1 inſtitution of laws among the 
Troglodytes was attended with 
this inevitable ill effect, that they began 
to think every thing was right which was 
not legally declared to be a crime. It 
ſeemed as if the natural obligations to 
virtue were deſtroyed, by the foreign 
influence of human authority x and vice 
was not ſhunned as a real evil, but grew 
to be thought a forbidden good. 

One Troglodyte ſaid to himſelf I 
© have made advantage of the fimpli- 
© city of my neighbour, to over-reach 
# him in a bargain; he may reproach 
© me perhaps, but he cannot puniſh me; 
for the law allows me to rob him with 
5 his own conſent.” 

Another was aſked by his friend for 
a ſum of money, which he had lent 
him ſome years before. 

© Have you any thing to ſhew for 
© it?* anſwered he. 

A third was implored to remit part of 
his tenant's rent, becauie the man, by 
unavoidable misfortunes, was become 
very poor. Do not you ſee,” replied 
he, © that he has till enough to main- 
* tain his family? By ſtarving them he 
© may find money to pay me, and the 
© law requires him ſo to do.” 

Thus the hearts of the Troglodytes 
were hardened. But a greater miſchief 
{till enſued ; the laws, in their firſt fram- 
ing, were few and plain, ſo that any 
many could eaſily underſtand them, and 
plead his own cauſe without an advocate. 

Some inconyeniences were found to 
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flow from this: the rules were too 
neral and looſe ; too much was left to 
the equity of the judge; and many par- 
ticular caſes ſeemed to remain undeter- 
mined and unprovided for. It was there. 
fore propoſed, in the great council of 
the nation, to ſpecify all thoſe ſeveral 
exceptions z to tie the judges down to 
certain forms; to explain, correct, add 
to, and reſerve, whatſoever might ſeem 
capable of any doubtful or different in- 
terpretations. While the matter was 
yet in deliberation, a wiſe old ſenator 
{poke thus 

© You are endeavouring, O Troglo. 
© dytes! to amend what is defective in 
« your laws; but know that, by multi- 
* plying laws, you will certainly multi. 
© ply defects. Every new explanation 
© will produce a new objection, and at 
© laſt the very principles will be loſt on 
© which they were originally formed. 
Mankind may be governed, and well 
governed, under any laws that are fix- 
ed by ancient uſe: beſides their being 
© known and underſtood, they have a 
© ſanctity attending them which com- 
© mands obedience ; but every varia- 
© tion, as it diſcovers a weakneſs in 
© them, ſo it leſſens the reſpe& by which 
© alone they can be effectually main- 
c 
c 
c 
. 
c 
c 


* 


tained. If ſubtleties and diftinftions 


are admitted to conſtitute right, = 


will equally be made uſe of to 

it; and if juſtice is turned into a ſci- 
ence, injuſtice will ſoon be made a 
trade. 


LETTER XIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN» 


S the old man foretold, it came to 
. paſs. The laws were explained 
into contradictions, and digeſted into 
confufion, Men could no longer tell 
what was their right, and what was not. 
A ſet of Troglodytes undertook to find 
it out for all the reſt: but they were 
tar from doing it out of pure beneyo- 
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lence; their opinions were ſold at no little 
price; and, how falſe ſoever they might 
prove, in the event of the cauſe, the mo- 
ney was never to be returned: nay, the 
longer the diſpute could be protracted, the 
more the parties concerned were to pay. 
This point being once well eſtabliſhed, 
cauſes that before were GT, Wm 
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half an hour, now laſted half a cen- 
tury. There were three courts placed 
one above another: on the door of the 
loweſt was writ Law;* on that of 
the ſecond— Equity; and on the 
higheſt—* Common Senſe.” Theſe courts 
had no connection with one another, 
and a quite different method of proceed- 
ing. No man could go to the laſt with- 
out paſſing through one of the former; 
and the journey was ſo tedious, that 
very few could ſupport the fatigue or 


the expence. But there was one par. 
ticular more ſtrange than all the reſt. 
It was very ſeldom that a man could 
read a word of the parchment by which 
he held his eſtate z and they made their 
wills in a language which neither they 
nor their heirs could underſtand, 

Such were the refinements of the 
Troglodytes, when they had quitted the 
ſimplicity of nature; and fo bewildered 
were they in the labyrinth of their own 
laying out, 


LETTER XIV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


172 religion of the Troglodytes 
had been hitherto as ſimple as their 
manners. They loved God as the au- 
thor of their happineſs; they feared 
him as the avenger of injuſtice; and 
they ſought to pleaſe him by doing 
good. But their morals being corrupt- 
ed, their religion could not long conti- 
nue pure: ſuperſtition found means to 
introduce itſelf, and compleated their 
depravation. Their firſt king, who 
had been a conqueror, and a law-giver, 
died, after a long reign, extremely re- 
gretted and revered by his ſubjects, 
His ſon ſucceeded, not by any claim 
of hereditary right, but the free elec- 
tion of the people, who loved a family 
that had done them ſo many ſervices. 
As he was ſenſible that he owed his 
crown to their veneration for the me- 
mory of his father, he endeavoured to 
carry that veneration as high as poſ- 
fible. He built a tomb for him, which 
he planted round with laurels, and 


cauſed verſes to be ſolemnly recited in 


praiſe of his atchievements. When he 
perceived that theſe honours were well 
received in the opinion of the publick, 
he thought he might venture to go 
' Farther. He got it to be propoſed in 
the ſenate, that the dead monarch ſhould 

be deified, after the example of many 
nations round about them, who had 
paid the ſame compliment to their kings. 
The ſenators were become too good 
eourtiers, not to give into ſo agreeable 
a piece of flattery, eſpecially as their 
own honour was concerned in raiſing the 
character of their founder; and the peo- 
ple, ſeduced by their gratitude, thought 
that thoſe virtues, which had rendered 
tim the protector and father of his 
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country, very juſtly entitled him to a 
ſubordinate / of divinity. 

It is not to be conceived how many 
evils this alteration produced. 

Then firſt the Troglodytes were made 
to believe that their God was to be gained 
by rich donations, or that his glory was 
concerned in the worldly pomp and pow- 
er of his prieſts. © A temple, ſaid thoſe 
prieſts, © is like a court; you muſt gain 
* the favour of the miniſters, or your 
« petitions will not be received.“ As the 
people remembered that their new deity 
had once been a king, this doctrine ſeemed 
plauſible enough, and the prieſts grew 
abſolute on the ſtrength of it. They 
procured for themſelves exceſſive wealth, 
exemptions from all publick burdens, 
and almoſt a total independence upon the 
civil authority. That the compariſon 
between the temple and the court might 
hold the better, a great number of ce- 
remonies were invented, and a mag- 
nificence of dreſs was added to them as 
eflential to holineſs. The women came 
warmly into this, and were ſtill more 
zealous than the men in their attach- 
ment to the exterior part. of devotion. 
By degrees the inwi/ible God, whom 
their fathers had worſhipped alone, was 
wholly forgot; and all the vows of the 
peopie were paid to the idol, whole ſu- 
perſtitious worſhip was better adapted 


to human paſſions, and to the gain of 


the prieſts. Expiations, luſtrations, ſa- 
crifices, proceſſions, and pilgrimages, 
made up the whole of religion. Thus 
the piety of the Troglodytes was turn- 
ed aſide from reality to form: and it 
was no longer a conſequence, that a very 
religious man was a very honeſt man. 
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| bo my laſt letter I told thee how much 
the Troglodytes were depraved in 
their notions, and in their manners, from 
their idolatry. By the arts of the prieſt- 
hood, their corruption encreaſed every 
day: and virtue, inſtead of being al- 
ſiſted, was overturned by religion itſelf. 
It was common for a Troglodyte to ſay 
I will plunder my neighbour or the 
© publick: for the anger of our God 
© may be appeaſed by an offering made 
© out of the ſpoil.” 

Another quieted his conſcience in this 
manner—* I am, indeed, a very great 
© villain, and have injured my benefac- 
© tor; but I am a conſtant attender on 
© all proceſſions, and havecrawled thrice 
© round the temple upon my knees. 

A third confeſſed to a prieft, that he 
had defrauded his ward of an eſtate. 
Give half of it to our order, ſaid the 
confeſſor, and we will freely endow 
you with the reſt.” 

But the miſchief did not ſtop even 
here. From ſanctifying trifles, they 
proceeded to quarrel about them : and 
the peace of the ſociety was diſturbed, 
to know which impertinence ſhould be 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA Ar ISPAHAN, 
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preferred. This was the work of the 
prieſts, who took upon them to declare 
what was molt agreeable to their god; 
and declared it differently, as it hap- 
pened that their paſſions or intereſts re- 
quired, But how flight ſoever the foun- 
dation was, a diſpute of this nature ne- 
ver failed to be warmly carried on. No- 
body concerned himſelf about the mo- 
rals of another; but every man's opi- 
nions were enquired into with the utmoſt 
rigour: and woe to thoſe who held any 
that were diſliked by the ruling party; 
for though neither fide could tell the rea- 
ſon why they differed, the difference was 
never to be forgiven. An aged Tro- 
glodyte endeavoured to put a ſtop to this 
pious fury, by repreſenting to them, 
that their anceſtors, who were better 
men, had no diſputes about religion 
but ſerved their God in the only unity 
required by him, an unity of affec- 
tion. All the poor man got by this 
admonition was, to be called an atheiſt 
by all the contending ſeëts; and, after 
ſuffering a thouſand perſecutions, com- 
pelled to take refuge in another land. 


LETTER XVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


ff court had a deeper intereſt in 
the eſtabliſhment of the idolatrous 
prieſthood among the Troglodytes, than 
was at firſt attended to, or foreſeen. 
The very nature of their office particu- 
larly attached them to the crown. They 
were ſervants of a deificd king: and it 
was no very great ſtretch of their func- 
tion, to deify the living monarch alſo. 
Accordingly, they preached to all the 
people, with an extraordinary warmth 
of zeal, that the family then reigning 
was d<yine; that they held the crown, 
not by the will of the ſociety, but by 
a pre-eminence of nature; that to reſiſt 
their pleaſure, was reſiſting God; and 
that every man enjoyed his life and 
eſtate by their grace, and at their diſ- 
poſal. In contequence of theſe doc- 
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trines, his ſacred majeſty did juſt what 
he thought fit. He was of a martial 


genius, and had a ſtrong ambition to 


enlarge his territories. To this end he 
raiſed a mighty army, and fell upon his 
neighbours without a quarrel. a 
The Troglodytes loſt their blood, an 
ſpent their ſubſtance, to make their 
prince triumphant in a war whick could 
not poſſibly turn to their advantage; for 
the power and pride of their tyrant in- 
creaſed with his ſueceſs. His temper, 
too, became fiercer and more ſevere, by 
being accuſtomed to ſlaughter and de- 
vaſtation ; ſo that his government grew 
odious to his ſubjetts. Yet the daz- 
zling glory of his victories, and the divi- 
nity they were taught to find aboutthun, 
kept ther, in awe, and ſupported his 
authority. 
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authority. But Providence would not 
ſuffer him any longer to vex mankind : 
he periſhed, with a great part of his 
army, by the united valour of many 
nations, who had allied themſelves 
againſt his encroachments. Content 
with having puniſhed the aggreſſor and 
author of the war, they immediately 
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offered a peace to the Troglodytes, u 
. that all ſhould nb 
which had been taken from them in the 
former wars. That nation, humbled 
by their defeat, very willingly parted 
with their conqueſts to purchaſe their 
repole, 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-« 


NDER their third king, who ſuc- 
ceeded to his father upon a new 
notion of hereditary and divine right, 
the ſpirit of the government was wholly 
changed. He was young, and of a 
temper much addicted to eaſe and plea- 
ſure; yet bred up with high conceits of 
kingly power, and a royal diſregard to 
his people's good. There was a mix- 
ture of bigotry in his diſpoſition, which 
pave the prieſts a great advantage over 
um; and as his predeceſſor had govern- 
ed by them, they now governed by him. 
The people, too, in imitation of their 
prince, | ho contracted another charac- 
ter; they began to poliſn and ſoften all 
their manners. The young Troglodytes 
were ſent to travel into Perſia; they came 
back with new dreſſes, new refinements, 
new follies, and new vices. Like a plague 
imported from a foreign country, lux- 
ury ſpread itſelf from theſe travellers 
over all the nation. A thouſand wants 
were created every day, which nature 


neither ſuggeſted nor could ſupply. A 
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thouſand uneaſineſſes were felt, which 
were as unnatural as the pleaſures that 
occaſioned them. When the minds of 
the Troglodytes were thus relaxed, their 


bodies became weak. They now com- 


plained that the ſummer was too hot, 
and the winter too cold. They loſt the 
uſe of their limbs, and were carried 
about on the ſhoulders of their ſlaves. 
The women brought their children with 
more pain, and even thought themſelves 
too delicate to nurſe them: they loſt their 
beauty much ſooner than before, and 
vainly ſtrove to repair it by the help of 
art. Then firſt phyſicians were called in 
from foreign lands, to contend with a 
variety of new N amr which intem- 
perance produced: they came; and the 
only advantage was, that thoſe who had 
learned to live at a great expence, now 
found the ſecret of dying at a greater. 

Such was the condition of the Tro- 
glodytes, when, by the benefit of a laſt- 
ing peace, they taſted the ſweets of 
plenty, and grew polite. 


LETTER XVIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HE ancient Troglodytes were too 
| buly in the duties and cares of ſo- 
ciety, to employ much of their thoughts 
in ſpeculation. They were ſkilful in 
mechanicks and agriculture, the only 
ſciences for which they had any uſe. 
Experience taught them the proper- 
ties of many medicinal herbs, roots, 
and plants, with which they cured the 
few ailments that they were ſubjeCt to 
in their ſerene and temperate lite, 
At their leiſure they amuſed themſelves 
with muſick and poetry, and ſung the 
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praiſes of the Divine Being, the beauties 
of nature, the virtues of their country- 
men, and their own loves. They ſhew- 
ed a wonderful force of imagination in a 
great number of fables which they in- 
vented, under moſt of which was con- 
cealed ſome moral ſentiment; but, for 
hiſtory, they contented themſelves with 
ſome ſhort accounts of publick tranſ- 
actions, drawn from the memory of the 
oldeſt men among them, and written 
without any art; having no party diſ- 
putes, no ſeditions, no plots, no in- 
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trigues of ſtate, to record. The altera- 
tion of their government and manners 
produced a change alſo in this reſpect. 
A great many people withdrew them- 
ſelves entirely from the offices of life, 
and became a burden to their family 
and country, under a notion of ſtudy 
and meditation. One ſet of them very 
modeſtly undertook to explain all the 
ſecrets of nature, and account for her 
operations. Another left nature quite 
behind, and fell to reaſon about imma- 
terial ſubſtances and the properties of 
ſpirits. A third profeſſed to teach reaſon 
by a rule; and invented arguments to 
confute common ſenſe*. "Theſe philo- 
ſophers (for ſo they ſtiled themſelves) 
were to be known from all mankind 
by a certain air made up of baſhfulneſs 
and preſumption. To diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the vulgar, they forgot how 
to fay or do one common thing like 
other men. 

This rendered their behaviour very 
aukward, and they were conſcious of 
it; for which reaſon they came little in- 
to company : yet in private their pride 
{ſwelled to ſuch a pitch, that they una- 
gined they were arrived at the very top 
of human merit, and looked down with 
contempt on the greateſt generals and 
beſt ſervants of the ſtate. Among the 
various ſpeculations that this modern 
faſhion of philoſophizing produced, there 
were two more pernicious than the reſt, 
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and which greatly contributed. to the 
corruption and ruin of the people. One 
was, that vice and virtue were in them 
ſelves indifferent things, and depended - 
only on the laws of every country : the 
other, that there was neither reward nor 
puniſhment after this life. It has al- 
ready been obſerved how many defects 
the Troglodytes found in their laws, 
and how many quibbles were invented 
to elude them. But till there was ſome 
reſtraint upon their actions, while a ſenſe 
of guilt was attended with remorſe, and 
the apprehenſion of ſuffering in another 
ſtate. But by theſe two doctrines men 
were left at perfect liberty to fin out of 
the reach of the law; and virtue was 
deprived of glory here, or the hopes of 
recompence hereafter. There was a 
third notion, leſs impious indeed, but of 
very ill conſequence to ſociety, which 
placed all goodneſs and religion in a re- 
cluſe and contemplative way of life, 

The effect of this was, to draw off 
many of the beſt and worthieſt men 
from the ſervice of the publick, and ad- 
miniſtration of the commonwealth, at a 
time when their labours were moſt want- 
ed to put a ſtop to the general corrup- 
tion. It is hard to ſay, which was moſt 
deſtructive z an opinion that, like the 
former, emboldened vice; or ſuch a one 
as rendered virtue impotent and uſeleſs 
to mankind. 


LETTER AIX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


WE E the principles of the 


people were thus depraved, and 
their underſtandings taken off from their 
proper objects, the court became the 
centre of immorality, and every kind of 
folly. Though flattery had been al- 
ways buſy there, yet the former kings, 


who were frequently at war, had been 


| Uſed to a certain military freedom; and 
there were not wanting men about them 
who had courage to tell them truth ; but 
the effeminacy of the preſent ſet of 
tourtiers took from them all ſpirit, as 
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well as virtue; and they were as ready 
to ſuffer the baſeſt things, as to act the 
moſt unjuſt. The king, wholly de- 
voted to his pleaſures, thought it 
ſufficient for him to wear the crown, 
without troubling himſelf with any of 
the cares and duties belonging to it. 
The whole exerciſe and power of the 
government was lodged in the hands of 
a grand vizir, the firſt of that title which 
the Troglodytes had ever known. It 
ſeemed very ſtrange to them at the be- 
ginning to ſee the royalty transferred to 


This paſſage is not to be underſtood as deſigning any reflection upon men of true learn- 
ing, but as a cenſure of the different kinds of falſe learning; ſuch as the ſubtleties of meta- 
phyſicks and logick, and the natural philoſophy of Deſcartes and others, who preſume to 


explain and account for all things by {yfems drawn out of their _ imagination, 


their 
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their fellow-ſubje&s, and many thought 
it was debaſing it too much. The prieſts 
themſelves were at a loſs how to make 
out that this ſort of monarchy was di- 
vine; however, they found at laſt that 
the grand vizir was a god by office, 
though not by birth. If this diſtinc. 


tion did not ſatisfy the people, the court 


and the prieſts were not much concern- 
ed about it. But a prime miniſter was 
not the only novelty theſe times pro- 


duced, 


The Troglodytes had always been 
remarkable tor the manner in which 
they uſed their women. They had a 
greater eſteem for them than any other 
of the eaſtern nations: they admitted 
them to a conſtant ſhare in their conver- 
fation, and even entruſted them with 
their private affairs; but they never ſuſ- 

Red that they had a genius for pub- 
lick buſineſs; and that not only their own 
families, but the ſtate itſelf, might be 
governed by their direction. They were 
_ convinced of their miſtake. _ 

ladies appeared together at the helm: 
the king's Fiiſtreſs, the miſtreſs of the 
vizir, and two or three miſtreſſes of the 
vizir's favourite officers, joined in a po- 
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litical confederacy, and m all mat 

ters as they pleaſed. Their lovers gays 
nothing, —4 acted nothing, but by 

recommendations and advice. 80 
times, indeed, they differed a2 
themſelves, which occaſioned great con. 
fuſions in the ſtate z but, by the paci 
labours of good ſubjects and the king; 
interceſſion, ſuch unhappy divine 
were compoſed, and buſineſs went qui- 
etly on again. If there was any defect 
in the politicks of theſe female rulers, 
it was, that they could never compre- 
hend any other point or purpoſe in the 
art of government but ſo much profit 
to themſelves. 

The hiſtory of the Troglodytes has 
recorded ſome of their wile and witty 
ſayings. : 

One of them was told that, by the 
great decay of trade, the principal bank 
of the city would be broke. * What 
© care I?” ſaid ſhe; © I have laid my 
© money out in land.” 

Another was warned, that if better 
meaſures were not taken, the Troglodytes 
threatened torevolt. I am glad to hear it, 
replied ſhe; * for if we beat them, there 
© will ſome rich confiſcations fall to me. 


LETTER XX. 


 SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN- 


AINFUL experience had, by this 

time, taught the Troglodytes what 
their fathers were too happy to ſuſpect, 
that human nature was not perfect 
enough to be truſted with unlimited pow- 
er: they ſaw an evident neceſſity of re- 
ſtraining that which had been given to 


their kings, as well for the bas gov of 


the crown itſelf, as for the good of the 
commonwealth. 
The whole nation unanimouſly con- 


curred in this reſolution, and that una- 


nimity could not be reſiſted: they there- 


fore conſidered by what means to re- 
form their government, and did it with 
equal vigour and moderation. It was 


decreed that the crown ſhould be pre- 
ſerved to the prince then reigning, out 
of reſpe& to the family he was of; but 


that he ſhould wear it under certain li- 


mitations which ,divided his authority 


with the ſenate, ; 

To prevent the miſchiefs that micht 
ariſe from evil miniſters, and the too 
great power of any favourite, they de- 
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clared, that the miniſters of the king 
were the fervants of the people, and 
conld not be protected by the court, if 
they were found diſloyal to the nation. 
Under theſe wiſe regulations the ſhat- 
tered ſtate recovered itſelf again ; their 
affairs were managed with more diſcre- 
tion, and many publick grivances were 
redreſſed. They thought that, in li- 
miting their monarchy, they had cut 
the root of all their evils, and flattered 
themſelves with a anent felicity. 
But they quickly diſcovered that this 
new ſyſtem was not without it's incon- 
veniences. Very favourable opportu- 
nities were ſometimes Toft by the una- 
voidable flowneſs of their councils, and 
it was often neceſſary to truſt more 
people with the ſecret of publick buſi- 
neſs than could be relied on with fecu- 
rity. There were many evils which 
the nature of their government obliged 
them to connive at, and which grew as 
it were out of the very root of it. The 
abuſe of liberty was inſeparable, in 
| many 
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many points, from liberty itſelf, and de- 
rated into a ſhameleſs licentiouſ- 
neſs. But the principal miſchief attend- 


ing on this change, was the diviſion of 
the ſenate into parties. Different judg- 


ments, different intereſts and paſſions, 
were perpetually claſhing with one ano- 
ther, and by the unequal motion of it's 
wheels the whole machine went but 
heavily along. 

Yet one advantage aroſe from this 
diſorder, that the people were kept alert, 


and upon their guard. The animoſities 
and emulation of particulars ſecured 
the commonwealth; as, in a ſeraglio, the 
honour of the huſband is preſerved by 
the malice of the eunuchs, and mutual 
jealouſies of the women. 

Upon the whole, the Troglodytes 
might have been happy in the liberty 
they had gained, if the ſame publick 
ſpirit which eſtabliſhed, could have con- 
tinued to maintain it. | 


LETTER XII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA Ar ISPAHAN. 


HERE was in the ſenate a cer- 
tain man of great natural cun- 
ning and penetration, factious, enter- 
prizing, verſed in buſineſs, and, above 
all, very knowing in the diſpoſition of 
the times in which he lived. This man 
came ſecretly to the king, and enter- 
tained him with the following diſcourſe. 
I perceive, Sir, you are very much 
caſt down with the bounds that have 
been ſet to your authority; but per- 
haps you have not loſt ſo much as 
you imagine. 'The people are ve 

proud of their own work, and loo 

with great ſatisfaction on the outſide 


every thing too rotten and ſuperficial 
to laſt very long. 

© The two things in nature the moſt 
repugnant and inconſiſtent with each 
other, are the love of liberty, and the 
love of money: the laſt is fo ſtrong 
among your ſubjects, that it is impoſſi- 
ble the former can ſubſiſt. I ſay, Sir, 
they are not HONEST enough to be 
FREE. Look round the nation, and 
ſee whether their manners agree with 
their conſtitution, Is there a vutue 
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of their new-ereCted government; but 
thoſe who can ſee the inſide too, find 
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which want does not diſgrace, or a vice 
which riches cannot dignity ? Has not 
luxury infected all degrees of men 
amongſt them? Which way is that lux- 
ury to be ſupported? it muſt neceſſa- 
rily create a dependence which will 
ſoon put an end to this dream of liber- 
ty. Have you a mind to fix your pow- 
er on a ſure and laſting babs? Fix it 
on the vices of mankind: ſet up pri- 
vate intereſt againſt publick; apply to 
the wants ate vanities of particulars ; 
ſhew thoſe who lead the people, that 
they may better find their account in 
betraying than defending them. This, 
Sir, is a ſhort plan of ſuch a conduct 
as would make you really ſuperior to 
all reſtraint, without breaking in upon 
thoſe nominal ſecurities, which the 
Troglodytes are more attached to a 
© great deal than they are to the things 
© themſelves. If you pleaſe to truſt the 
© management to me, I ſhall not be 
© afraid of being obnoxious to the ſpirit 
© of liberty, for in a little while I will 
© extinguiſh every ſpark of it; nor of 
© being liable to the juſtice of the na- 
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tion, for my crime itſelf ſhall be my 


protection. 


LETTER XXII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HERE is a very pretty, fair-com- 
plexioned girl, who lodges in a 
houſe over-againſt me. She was al- 
ways ſtaring at me from her window, 


and ſeemed to ſolicit my regards by a 
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thouſand little airs. that I cannot de- 


ſcribe, but which touched me ftill more 


than all her beauty: at laſt I became fo 


enamoured of her, that I reſolved to de- 
mand her in . Accordingly, I 
| 2 


went. 


went to viſit her in form, and was re- 
ceived by her mother, a widow gentle- 
woman, who deſired very civilly to know 
my buſineſs. 

Madam, ſaid I, © I have a garden 
© at Iſpahan adorned with the fineſt 
© flowers in the eaſt; I have the Perſian 
© jaſmine, the Indian role, the violet of 
© Media, and the tulip of Candahar : 
© but I have lately beheld an Engliſh lily 
© more fair than all theſe, and far more 
« ſweet, which I defire to tranſplant 
© into my garden. This lily, Madam, 
© is now in your poſſeſſion; and I come 
«© a ſuppliant to you, that I may obtain 
6 ut.” 

The old lady, not conceiving what I 
meant, began to aſſure me very faith- 
fully that I was miſtaken, for ſhe had 
neither lily nor roſe belonging to her. 

© The lily, ' returned I, © is your love- 
< ly daughter, whom I come to aſk of 
you for my wife.“ 

What do you propoſe to ſettle on 
© her?” replied the. © That is the firſt 
c point to be conſidered,” 

I will do by her very handſomely," 
anſwered I; © I will ſettle upon her 
© tavo black eunuchs, an expert old mid- 
© wife, and fix or ſeven very adroit fe- 
© male ſlaves.” 

© Two blacks,* anſwered ſhe, © are 
4 well enough; but I ſhould think two 
French footmen would be genteeler. 

However, Sir, we will not quarrel 
© about her equipage. The queition is, 
© what proviſion you think of making. 

© Do not trouble yourſelf about that, 
returned I; © ſhe ſhall have meat enough, 
I warrant you; plenty of rice, and the 
© beſt erbet in all Perſia.” 

© Do not tell me of rice and ſherbet,” 
faid the old woman; © I aſk what join- 
ture you will give her?“ 


This word ſtopped me ſhort, for I did 
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not know what a jointure ſignified. At 
laſt ſhe explained herſelf by demanding 
of me how her daughter was to live 
if I ſhould die. 

© T have an Indian wife, anſwered I, 
© that intends to burn herſelf as ſoon as 
I expire; but I would not recommend 
© that method to your daughter. 

© How!” faid ſhe; © you are married 
© then already!'——< Ves, ſaid I; © in Per. 
© fra we are allowed to take as many wo- 
© men as we can keep: and ſome, I am 
© ſure, of the moſt taſhionable men in 
© England, do the ſame, only leaving 
© out the ceremony.” 

© It is a very wicked practice,“ an. 
ſwered ſhe : © but fince it is your religion 
© {o to do, and that my daughter's fortune 
© is too ſmall to get a huſband among 
6 Chriſtians, I am not much averſe to 
6 pre her to you upon reaſonable terms, 
c becauſe I am tol 2 are very rich,” 

She had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, 


when my little miſtreſs, who had been 


liſtening to our diſcourſe behind the 
ſcreen, came out from her concealment, 
and told her mother, that it ſo many 
women were to live together, ſhe was 
ſure there would be no peace in the 
family, and therefore ſhe defired her 
to inſiſt on a good pin- money, (that is 
to ſay, as the term was explained to me, 
a great independent allowance) in caſe 
her huſband and ſhe ſhould diſagree. 
What, ſaid I, © young lady, do you 
© think already of ſeparating your in- 
© tereſts from mine? And mult I be 
* obliged to pay my wife for {wing ill 
© with me, as much as I ſhould for li- 
© ing well ? | 
No, by Hali! I will never wed a 
woman who is ſo determined to rebel 
againſt her huſband, that ſhe articles 
for it in the very contract of her mar- 


riage l' 
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LETTER XXIII. 


SELIM, ro MIR ZA Ar 1s PAUAN. 


HERE is at London a native of 

Aleppo, who has reſided here ſome 
years as a private agent for ſome mer- 
chants of that city, and paſſes for a Jew : 
they call him Zabulon, but his true name 
is Abdallah, the fon of Abderamen. He 
has revealed himſelf to me, and I have 
contracted a great mtimacy with him. 
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There never was an honeſter, more 
friendly, or more valuable man : but he 
is as much a bigot to all the ealtern no- 
tions, and as much a ſtranger to every 
thing in England, as he was the firſt 
hour of his arrival. For my part, 
Mirza, I ſet out with a reſolution to 
give up my hereditary prejudices, and 

form 


. 
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form my mind to bear different opinions, 
as my body to ſuffer different climates. 
Nay, if I may ſay fo, I began my tra- 
vels a good while before I went abroad. 
by reading, enquiring, and reaſoning, 
chout the manners and inſtitutions of 
other countries. I had lived long enough 
under the yoke of an arbitrary govern- 
ment to ſee the milery of it, and value 
liberty : I am now come into an ifland 
where that liberty is happily eſtabliſhed, 
and where I may learn to know it by 
it's effects. This, Mirza, is the ſtudy that 
I purſue z and it demands the utmoſt at- 
tention I can give. In abſolute monar- 
chies all depends on the character of 
the prince, or of his miniſters; and when 
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that is known, you have little more to 
learn : but in mixed governments the 
machine is more complex, and it require: 
a nicer obſervation to underſtand how 
the ſprings of it are diſpoſed, or how 
they mutually check and aſſiſt each other. 
When I talk to Abdallah on this tub. 
ject, he tells me it is not worth my while 
to trouble myſelf about it; for that an 
form of government is good if it be Fe: | 
adminiſtered. But the queſtion is, which 
is moſt litely to be well adminiſtered; 
that is, which has bef ſecured itſclt, 
by wholeſome proviſion and reftraints, 


againſt the danger of a bad admini- 
tration? 


LETTER XXIV. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT 18 PAHAN. 


A I was walking in the fields near 
this city the other morning, a diſ- 
banded ſoldier, ſomewhat in years, im- 
plored my charity; and, to excite my 
compaſſion, bared his boſom, on which 
were the ſcars of many wounds all re- 


ceived in the ſervice of his country. I 


gladly relieved his wants; and, being 
eſirous to inform myſelf of every thing, 
fell into diſcourſe with him on the war 
in which he had ſerved. He told me he 
had been preſent at the taking of ten or 
twelve ſtrong towns, and had a ſhare in 
the danger and glory of almoſt as many 
victories. How then,” ſaid I, comes 
it to paſs that thou art laid aſide? Thy 
ſtrength is indeed in it's decline, but 
not yet waſted; and I ſhould think that 
experience would well ſupply the loſs 
of youth. Alas! Sir, anſwered he, 
I have a good heart, and tolerable 
limbs, but I want three inches more 
of ſtature: I am brave and able 
enough, thank God, but not quite 
£ handſome enough for a ſoldier.” 
How then didit thou ſerve ſolong ?? 


- 
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returned I. © In Flanders, Sir, ſaid he, 
© there were {ome thouſands of ſuch ill. 
looking fellows, who did very well 
in a day ot battle, but would make 
no figure at a review. Beſides, I have 
no wote for any county, city, or bo- 
rough, in England; and therefore could 
not hope tor preferment in the arm 
were I ever ſo well made. This la 
objection appeared to me very odd ; but 
of all the novelties I have met with in 
Europe none ever ſurprized me ſo much, 
as that a qualification for military ſer- 
vice ſhould be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in ſnug 
looks and a certain degree of tallneſs, 
more than experienced courage and hare 
dy ſtrength. 

If women were to raiſe and employ 
troops, I ſhould not, indeed, much won- 
der at ſuch a choice: but God grant our 
invincible ſultan an army of veteran ſol. 
diers, though there were not a man 
among them above five feet high, or a 
face that would not frighten au enemy 
with the very looks of it! 
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LETTER XXV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HERE is a ſot of people in this 
country, whoſe activity is more 
uſeleſs than the idleneſs of a monk. 
They are like thoſe troubleſome dreams 
which often agitate and perplex us in 
our ſleep, but leave no impreſſion be- 
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hind them when we wake. I have ſent 
thee an epitah made for one of thoſe 


men of buſineſs, who ended his life and 
labours not long ago. 


Here lies , who lived three- 
6 ſcoreand ten years ina continual hurry. 
He 
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© He had the honour of ſitting in ſix par- 
* laments, of being chairman in twenty- 
© five committees, and of making three 
© hundred and fifty ſpeeches. He attend- 
© ed conſtantly twice a week at the levees 
© of twelve different miniſters of ſtate; 
and vrit for and againſt them one thou- 
© ſand papers. He compoſed fifty new 
projects for the better government of 
© the church and ſtate. He left behind 


© him memoirs of his own life, in five 
volumes in folio, g 

© Reader, if thou ſnouldſt be moved to 
drop a tear for the loſsof ſo CONSIDER- 
© ABLE A PERSON, it will be a 81NGU-. 
© LAR favour to the deceaſed ; for no- 
© body elſe concerns himſelf about it, or 


© remembers that ſuch a man was ever 
c born.“ 


LETTER XXVL. 


S ELI, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


1 Went with my friend the other day 
to a great hall, where all the courts 
of law were ſitting together. Behold,” 
ſaid he, the temple of juſtice, the ſanc- 
« tuary of privilege and right, which our 
mightieſt monarchs have not been able 
to violate with impunity. Behold the 
loweſt of our commons contending here 
with the higheſt of our nobles, unawed 
by their dignity or power. See thoſe ve- 
nerable ſages on the bench, whoſe ears 
are deaf to ſolicitation, and their hands 
untainted with corruption. See alſothoſe 
twelve men, whom we call the jury; 
N bulwark of our property and 

om. But then caſt your eyes on 
* thoſe men in black that ſwarm on every 
« fide: theſe are the prieſts of the temple, 
© who, like moſt other prieſts, have turn- 
ed their miniſtry into a trade; they 
© have perplexed, confounded, and en- 
© cumbered law, in order to make them- 
© ſelves more neceſſary, and to drain the 
« purſes of the le. I have heard, 
ſaid I, © that 8 of England are 
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4 wiſelyframed and impartially ad mini- 


© ffered.— The old Gothic pile we are 
© now in,” replied my friend, © will give 
© you a juſt idea of their frudure : the 
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foundations of it are deep and very 
© laſting it has ſtood many ages, and 
© with good repairs may ſtand many 
more; but the architecture is loaded 
© with a multiphcity of idle and uſeleſs 
parts: when you examine it critically, 
many faults and imperfections will 
© appear; yet upon the whole it has a 
mighty awful air, and ftrikes you 
with reverence. Then as to the ad- 
© miniſtration of our laws, the differ- 
© ence between us and other countries 
© 1s little more than this, that there 
© they ſell juſtice in the groſs, and here 
« we ſell it by retail. In Perſia the cadi 
© paſſes ſentence for a round ſum of 
© money: in England the judge indeed 
© takes nothing ; but the attorney, the 
© advocate, every officer and retainer on 
© the court, raiſes treble that fum upon 
© the client. The condition of juſtice is 
© like that of many women of quality ; 
© they themſelves are above being 
© bought, but every ſervaut about 
© them muſt be feed, or there is no get- 
© ting at them. The diſintereſted ſpirit 
© of the lady is of no advantage to the 
© ſuitor; he is undone by the rapine of 
© her dependants.” 


LETTER XXVIL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Told thee, in my laſt letter, a con- 

verſation I had with my friend upon 
the practice of law in this country. 
What is peculiar to us, continued he, 
in judicial proccedings, is, that no diſ- 
© crettonary power is lodged either in the 
« judge or the jury ; but they are to di- 
© ret and determine altogether by the 
© letter of the laau. 

4 In France, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, the judge is truſted with ſuch a 
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© power to vary from the law in certain 
points, according to the diftates of his 
© conicience, and the reaſon of the caſe. 
© But in England, conſcience, reaſon, 
© right, and juſtice, are confined to the 
© words of the law, and the eſtabliſhed 
© meaning thereof. No doubt this is 
productive of many hardſhips; par- 
© ticulars muſt often ſuffer by it; yet in 
© the main it is a wholeſome reſtraint, 
© and beneficial to liberty: for it is 

« generally 
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generally found, that in other coun- 
tries, where they are not ſo ſtrictly tied 
down, the judge's conſcience is apt to 
depend too much on the king's, and 
the rule of equity is a very uncertain 
meaſure, which paſſion, prejudice, or 
intereſt, can eaſily change. 


© Theſe latter times have, indeed, a. 
good deal departed from the ancient 


methods of judicature in matters of 
property, by encouraging applications 
to the Chancery, which is a court of 
equity, where he who preſides in it 
judges alone, without any jury, and 
with a much greater latitude than 
other courts ; but whether more evil 


than good does not attend on this 


practice, may well be queſtioned. Thus 


much is certain, that cauſes are not 


© fbortened by it, though one might have 
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expected that advaniage from it at 
leaſt.— I have been told, ſaid I, 
that whatever time they may take in 
paſſing through that court, they have 
often a further journey to make before 
they come to a final decifion.'— It 
is true,” replied he, they may be 
carried from thence by an appeal to 
the Houſe of Lords, who judge in the 
laſt reſort. And if the conſtitution had 
not lodged there a judicature ſuperior 
to that of the chancellor, ſo much of the 
property of the ſubject would entirely 
depend upun his opinion, that the par- 


French gentleman was boaſting the 


other day, in a company where 1 


was, of the academies founded by the 
late king for the ſupport and reward of 
arts and ſciences. 


« 


o 


- 


ly the caſe," rep 


© You have a pleaſant way,' ſaid he, 
here in England, ef encouraging a 
man of wit. When he is dead, you 
build him a fine tomb, and lay him 
among your kings; but while he is 
alive, he is as ill received at court, as 
if he came with a petition againſt the 
miniſtry. Would not the money you 
have laid out upon the monuments of 
two or three of your poets, have been 
better beſtowed in giving them bread 
wien they were living, and wanted 
it? This might have been former- 

Fed the Engliſhman; 


but it is not ſo now. A man of true 
genius is at preſent ſo, much favoured 


by the publick, which is the beſt of all 
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25 
liament would have reaſon to put in a- 
gain their claim to a right which the 
demanded in the reign of Edward III. 
of nominating this officer themſelves.” 

© When an appeal,” ſaid I, is made 
to the lords, by what rules do th 
judge? If by no other than thoſe of 
natural equity, I can then underitand, 
that every lord who has common ſenſe 
may be {ſuppoſed to be capable of ſuch 
a judicature: but if they proceed by 
the rules of the courts below, and ac- 
cording to principles, uſages, and 
determinations eſtabliſhed there, that 
is aſcience of which few are capable; 
and in that ſenſe they cannot be gudges 
born. Two or three, at moſt, of their 
body, would then have competent 
knowledge for the performing a duty, 
which the conſtitution of England ex- 
pects from ail. And when fo few are 
to judge, their being too much divided 
in affection or intereſt, at ſome junc- 
tures of time at others, their being too 
much united; might, I ſhould think, 
have very bad conſequences. But what 
it the chaneellor himſelf ſhould ever 
be the only lord in the houſe enough 
poſſeſſed of that knowledge to lead the 
reſt, where would be then the uſe of 
appealing from his decrees ?* 

To this my friend anſwered nothing: 


and I thought that his filence wanted no 
explanation, 
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patrons, his works are ſo greedily 
bought up, and ſuch regard is ſhewn 
him every way, that he has no need to 
depend upon a court for protection, or 
for ſubſiſtence. 

6 And, let me add, that the honours 
which are paid to a deceaicd man of 
wit have ſomething in them more 
generous and diſintereſted than pen- 
lions beftowed on laviſh terms, and at 
the price of continual panegyrick. 

, We have a very great poet now alive, 
who may boaſt of one glory to which 
no member of the Freuch academy can 
pretend; viz. that he never flattered 
any man s power z but has beſtowed 
immortal praiſes upon tho/e whom, for 
tear of offending men h powver, if 
they had lived in France under the 
{ame circumſtances, no poet there 
would have dared to praile.* 
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LETTER XXIX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HERE is a Cbriſtian doctor, who 
at my firſt arrival here took the 
trouble to viſit me very often, with no 
other view, as I could find, but mere] 
to make a Chriſtian of me; in whic 
deſign he has been ſingle hitherto, ſuch 
a zeal being very much out of faſhion, 
But, what is moſt extraordinary, I 
was told the other day, that his prefer- 
ment in the church had been lately ſtopped 
at the inſtance of the muyti of this city, 
on a ſuppoſition of his being turned Ma- 
hometan, and that all the proof brought 
againſt him was the commerce he . 


merly had with me. 


When I heard this, I waited on the 
mufti, and offered to teſtify that the 
doctor was a Chriſtian, as far as I could 
judge by all I ſaw of him, during the 
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time of our acquaintance: but he refuſed 
to admit my teſtimony in this caſe, be- 
cauſe, as he ſaid, I was myſelf a niſbe- 
liever; and inſiſted on the doctor's ſup- 
poled apoftacy, as an undoubted fal, 
which /ocked him beyond meaſure. 

© It he is a Muſſulman, ſaid I, © he 
muſt be circumciſed: there is a vi/ible 
mark of orthodoxy in our religion; 
but I ſhould be glad to know what is 
the w7/ible ork of yours. If it be 
meekneſs, or charity, or juſtice, or 
temperance, or piety, all theſe are moſt 
conſpicuous in the doctor: but I find 
that none of theſe can prove him to 
© bea Chriſtian. What, therefore, is 
© the characteriſtick of his accuſers ? 
© And how do they prove themſelves te 
© be Chriſtians ?. * 


. 
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LETTER XXX. 


SELIM, ro MIRZA AT ISPAHAN«» 


| T HE principles and practice of to- 


leration prevail very ſtrongly in 
this country: I myſelf have felt the ef- 
fects of it very much to my advantage. 
The better ſort of people are no more of- 
fended at the difference of my faith from 
theirs, than at the difference of my dreſs: 
the mob, indeed, ſcem ſurprized at me 
for both, and cannot comprehend how 
it is poſſible to make ſuch miſtakes, but 
they rather contemn than hate me for 
them; and I have yet been affronted by 
nobody but a drunken prieft, who de- 
nounced damnation againſt me, for re- 


fuſing to pledge him to the proſperity of 


the Church of England, in a liquor 
forbidden by our law, 


This has not always been the temper 
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of the Engliſh. They have formerly 
waged war againſt Mahometans, only 
becauſe they were ſoz they have kindled 
fires againſt hereticks, though what was 
hereſy in one age has been orthodoxy in 
another ; nay, they have involved their 
country in all the miſeries of civil diſ- 
cord, upon points of no greater moment 
than whether a table ought to be placed 
in the middle of the church, or at one 
end of it. 

I muſt own to thee, Mirza, there is 
nothing I abhor ſo much as perſecution: 
it ſeems to me no leſs ridiculous in it's 
principles, than dreadful in it's effects. 
One would think, that the great diverſity 
of opinions among mankind ſhould in- 


cline men a little to ſuſpect that their 


It is ſuppoſed this letter alludes to the objeftions made to the promotion of the late 
Dector Rundle. Dr. Thomas Rundle, prebendary of Durham, and archdeacon of Wilts, 
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deirg recommended to the King by Lord Chancellor Talbot, to whom he was chaplain, for 
the biſhoprick of Glouceſter, on the death of Biſhop Sydall, his appointment was ſtrenu- 
cuſly oppoſed by Biſhop Gibſon, from the notion of the doctor's being a Deiſt. In conſequence 


ef this oppoſition, the Lord Chancellor was at length induced to withdraw his recommen- Septi 
dation; Dr. Benſon was promoted to the Engliſh biſhoprick, and Dr. Rundle to the bi- their 
$toprick of Derry in Ireland. He died April 14, 1743.1 a frie 
| | own grow! 
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own may poſſibly be wrong, eſpecially 
in diſputes not "oy eſſential 3 but to 
urſue all others with rage and violence, 
inſtead of pity or perſuaſion, is ſuch a 
ſtrain of pride and folly as can ſcarce be 
accounted for from enthuſiaſm itſelf, I 
have read in a Spaniſh author of a cer- 
tain madman who rambled about Spain 
with ſword and lance; and whomſoever 
he met with in his way, he required to 
acknowledge and believe, that his miſ- 
treſs Dulcinea del Toboſo was the hand- 
ſomeſt woman in the world. It was in 
vain for the other to reply, that he had 
no knowledge at all of Dulcinea, or had 
a particular fancy to another woman; 
the madman made no allowances for 
ignorance or prejudice, but inſtantly 
knocked him down, and never left beat- 
ing him till he promiſed to maintain the 
rfections of the ſaid lady above all 
er rivals. Such has been the conduct 
of many prieſts and prieſt- rid princes in 
propagating their Hpiritual inclinations: 
each had his ſeveral Dulcinea, and re- 
ſolved that very body ſhould admire 
her as much as himſelf ; but as this was 
not eaſily brought about, the contro- 
verſy was determined by force of arms : 
nay, though it happened that all admired 
the ſame, they even quarrel about 
the faſhion of "cr cloaths, and moſt 
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bloody battles have been fought to de- 
cide which colour became her beſt. 
Alas, Mirza! how abſurd is all this! 
The beauty of true religion is ſuffciently 
ſhewn by it's proper luſtre; it needs no 
knight-errant to combat for it z nor is 
any thing ſo contrary to the nature of 
affection as conſtraint. Whoever is 
compelled to profeſs a faith without 
conviction, though it was but indifferent 
to him before, muſt grow to think it 
odious; as men who are forced to marry 
where they do not approve, ſoon chan 
diſlike into averſion, I will end this 
ſubje& with putting thee in mind of a 
ceremony which is celebrated once a 
ear by the common people of Perſia, 
in honour of our prophet Ali. There 
are two bulls brought forth before the 
crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which is called 
Ali, and the — Omar. They are 
made to fight; and as Ali is very ſure 
to get the better, the ſpectators go away 
highly ſatisfied with this happy deciſion 
of the diſpute between us and the here- 
tical Turks. 
Juſt in this light J regard all religious 
wers. Whether the combatants are 
two bulls or two biſhops, the caſe is 


exactly the ſame, and the determination 


juſt as abſurd. 


LETTER XXXI. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT IS PAHAN. 


A E is nothing more aftoniſh- 
ing to a Muſſulman than many 
particulars relating to the ſtate of matri- 
mony, as it is managed in Europe : our 
practice of it is ſo totally different, that 
we can hardly think it poſſible for men 
to do or ſuffer ſuch things as happen 
here every day. 

The following ſtory, which was given 
me for a true one, will ſet this in a very 
full light: I wiſh thou mayeſt find it as 
entertaining as I am ſure thou wilt find 
it new. : 

In the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
King of England, lived two gentle- 
men, whoſe true names I will conceal 
under the feigned ones of Acaſto and 
Septimius. They were neighbours, 
their eltates lay together, and they had 
a friendſhip for each other, which had 
grown up from their earlieſt youth. 


Acaſto had an only ſon, whom we 
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will call Polydorez and Septimius an 
only daughter, named Emilia. Though 
the boy was but fourteen years old, and 
the girl but twelve, the parents were ſo 
deſirous of contracting an alliance be- 
tween their families, and of uniting the 
two bordering eftates, that they married 
them before either was of age to con- 
ſummate the marriage, or even to un- 
derſtand the nature of their contract. 
As ſoon as the ceremony was perform- 
ed, they ſent the young gentleman 
abroad, to finiſh his education. 

After four years, which he had ſpent 
in France and Italy, he was recalled by 
the news of his father's death, which 
made it neceſſary for him to return to 
England. 

Emilia, who was now about ſixteen, 
began to think he had been abſent long 
enough, and received him with a great 
deal of ſatisfaction. She had heard a 

E fine 
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fine character of him from thoſe who 
knew him in his travels; and when ſhe 
ſaw him, his perſon was ſo improved, 
that ſhe thought herſelf the happieſt of 
women in being his wife, 
But his ſentiments for her were very 
different. | 
There was in his temper a ſpirit of 
contradict ion, which could not bear to 
have a wife impoſed upon him. He 
complained, that his father had taken 
advantage of his tender age, to draw 
him into an engagement in which his 
judgment could poſſibly have no part. 
He confeſſed that he had no objections 
to the perſon or character of Emilia; but 
inſiſted on a liberty of choice, and de- 
clared that he looked upon his marria 
to be forced and null. In ſhort, he 4 
ſolutely refuſed to conſummate, in ſpite 
of all the endeavours of their friends, 
and the conjugal affect ion of the poor 
young lady, who did her utmoſt to 
vanquiſn his averſion. When ſhe found 
that all her kindneſs was thrown away, 
the natural pride of her ſex made her 
deſire to be ae from him, and ſhe 
Joined with him in a petition for a di- 
vorce. The firſt parliament of the year 
forty was then fitting : the affair was 
brought before them, and it was believ- 
ed that a divorce would have eaſily been 
obtained at their mutual demand; But 
the biſhops oppoſed it with great vio- 
lence, as a breach of the law of God, 
which they ſaid would admit of no di- 
vorce, but in caſes of adultery. They 
were anſwered, that the marriage was 
not compleat ; and that the ceremonious 
part, which was all that had paſſed be- 
tween them, might as properly be diſ- 
penſed with by the legiſlature, as any 
other form of law: that the young 
gentleman's averſion was inincible, and 
inconſiſtent with the obligation laid upon 
him; that therefore it would not well 
become the fathers of the church to put 
him under a manifeſt temptation of com- 
mitting adultery; and that nothing could 
be imagined more unjuſt, than to con- 
demy the lady to E virginity, 
under the notion of a wg which, 
it was plain, was a mere illuſion. Theſe 
arguments ſeemed convincing to all the 
world except the biſhops; but they per- 
ſiſted in their ꝝſuä unanimity, and were 
ſo powerful by the favour of the court, 
that they carried their pointin the Houſe 
of Lords; and the unfortunate Polydore 
and Emilia were declared to be gre fleſh, 
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though no union had ever been between 
them, either in body or in mind, The 
huſband immediately paid back his wife's 
portion to her father; and firmly reſolv- 
ed that from that time forwards he would 
never ſee her more. His natural obſti- 
nacy was irritated by the conſtraint that 
was put upon him ; and he took a pride 
to ſhew the world that there was no 
power, ecclefiaſtical or civil, which could 
oblige him to act like a married man 
againſt his inclination. The poor lady 
retired to a ſeat of her father's in the 
country, and endeavoured, by long ab- 
ſence from her huſband, to forget that he 
had ever pleaſed or offended her. Tw O 
years afterwards the civil war broke out 
between the king and parliament. Po- 
lydore was ſo enraged againſt the biſhops 
or obſtructing his divorce, that it de- 
termined him in thechuling of his party, 
and made him take up arms ag2inſt the 
king. Septimius, the father of Emilia, 
was as zealous a royaliſt, to which his 
hatred of Polydore contributed as much 
as any thing; for it was hardly poſſible 
that two ſuch bitter enemies ſhould be of 
the ſame tide. In the courſe of the war, 
the _ being worſted, the eſtates of 
many of his party were confiſcated; and 
Septimius having been one of the moſt 
active, was alſo one of thoſe that ſuffered 
moſt. He was compelled to retire into 
France with what he could fave out of 
the wreck of his eſtate; and carried with 
him his daughter, who was quite aban- 
doned by her huſband and his 1 þ 
In the mean while, the army of the 
parliament began to form itſelf into dif- 
terent factions. Cromwell, at the head 
of the Independents, acquired by de- 
grees ſuch an influence, that the Preſby- 
terians were no longer a match for him. 
Polydore, who was devoted to that ſect, 
threw up his commiſſion in diſcontent ; 
and, happily for his reputation, had nq 
ſhare in thoſe violent proceedings, which 
ended in the deſtruction gf the king, 
and the ancient conſtitution. | 
He continued quite unactive for ſome 
1 ; but at laſt, growing weary of a 
ife that agreed ſo ill with his vivacity, 
he determined to go and ſerve in the Low 
Countries under the great Prince of 
Conde, who, in the year 13654, com- 
manded the armies of Spain againſt his 
country. Two reaſons inclined Poly- 
dore to this party; firſt, the deſire he had 
to learn his trade under a general of ſo 
great reputation; and, ſecondly, becauſe 
2 e 
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Etomwell had refiiſed to enter into an * of my marriage. I was married at 
alliance with that prince, though moſt four and twenty to a lady, whom L 
agreeable to the intereſts of England. * choſe for her beauty and good lenſe, 
He found his Highneſs employed in be- * without troubling myſelf about her 
fieging Arras, and was received by him * fortune, which was but ſmall. The 
with high marks of eſteem. During three or four firſt years that we lived 
the ſiege he often ſignalized his courage, together, was the happieſt period of 
and ſupported the opinion that was my life: I preſerved all the ardour of 
ſpread all over Europe of the valour of a lover, with the freedom and tender- 
the parliament officers. But the Mar- * neſs of a huſband; She loved me ſtill 
ſhal Turenne, with La Ferté and Ho- more fondly than I did her; and if I 
quincourt, having attacked the beſiegers © had not left her till the gave me oc- 
in their lines, relieved Arras, and would * cafion, I believe I ſhould have been 
have deſtroyed the Spaniſh army, if the * conſtant to this day. But I was not 
Prince of Conde had not ſaved it by a „ able to hold out any longer: all her 
retreat, which was one of the greateſt © charms were become ſo familiar to me, 
actions of his life. In this battle, Poly- that they could not make the leaſt im- 
dore was taken priſoner, and ſent to r and I went regularly to her 
Paris with many other Spaniſh officers, * bed, as I did to ſupper, with an appe- 
to continue there till they ſhould be ran- * tite quite palled by too much plenty. 
ſomed or exchanged. In the journey, * In this dull way I drudged on for a 
he contracted a great intimacy with the © tedious twelvemonth, till the ſight of 
Count d' Aguilar, brigadier under the a relation of my wife's, who came op- 
c 
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Count de Fuenſaldagna, and one of the * portunely to lodge in my own houle, 
firit gentlemen in Spain. As they tra- * rouzed me out of my lethargy. She 1 
velled together ſeveral days, they 0 was a beautiful creature of eighteen, 911 
naturally acquainted one another wi juſt taken out of a convent to be mar- 1 
the principal incidents of their lives. 
Polydore related to Aguilar the whole 
ſtory of his marriage with Emilia, and 
declaimed with great heat againſt the 
folly of tying two people thus together, 
who wiſhed nothing ſo much as to be looſe, 
No doubt, ſaid the Count, it is 
* moſt abſurd: but, to ſay the truth, I 
© find nothing very reaſonable in the 
© whole affair of marriage as we have 
© made it. I do not know what it may 
© be to other men, but to me it ſeems 
© horribly unnatural to be confined to private; and had the good fortune to 
© any ſingle woman, let her be ever ſo © make them more agreeable. 
© agreeable.” | © She liked me better and better 2 
© If I had choſen a woman freely,” leſſon; and in proportion as her paſ- 
anſwered Polydore, I could be always 
£ conſtant to her with pleaſure ; but to 
© have a companion for life forced upon 
© me, I had rather row in the gallies 
© than ſubmit to it. 


ried. She knew nothing of the world, \ W 
but had a natural quickneſs that went i 
farther than experience. However, 
as there was ſomething a little auk- 1 
ward in her exterior carriage, the 1 
Counteſs d' Aguilar thought it proper ' 1183) 
to keep her with her for = time be- ; | k 

fore her marriage, till ſhe had inſtruct- 1 
ed her how to behave herſelf in publich, 1 
I thought my inſtructions might be { 18! 
of uſe to her as well as my wife's, to WM. 

teach her how to behave herſelf in 


c 
© ſion encreaſed for me, ſhe conceived a 
© ſtronger averſion for the man who was 
© deſigned to be her huſband : and in- 
© deed ſhe had no great reaſon to be 
fond of him, for he was a peeviſhg 
© You are miſtaken} my dear Poly- * ſtupid, bigotted old fellow, who did 
1 dore,* replied the Count, in fancy- nothing day or night but pray and 
ing it ſo eaſy to be conſtant even toa * ſcold, Her friends preſſed the con- 
« wife of one's own chuſing. I have had * cluſion of her marriage; and, as un- 
« ſome experience of that kind, and * willing as ſhe was to come into it, ſhe 
© know that the firſt choice is only good * could not reſiſt their importunities. 
© till we have made a ſecond. © Yet, to comfort me, ſhe very tairly let 
To prove this to you, I need only © me know, that ſhe would give her 
give you the hiſtory of my amours. * virginity to me in ſpite of all their 
That you may not think I am telling teeth; and moreover, that I ſhould 
© you a romance, I will begin where © have it on the wedding night. I re- 
. romances always end, with the article preſented to her the improbability of 


E a © her 
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© her E ſuch a promiſe at ſuch 
© a time; but ſhe bid me truſt to her 
© management, and I ſhould be ſatis- 
c fied. 

The wedding night came; and when 
* the company was retired, the bride- 
« groom was ſurprized to ſee the bride 
4 Gtlolrel in tears. He begged to know 
© the cauſe of her affliction; but ſhe 
© would not tell him, except he ſwore 
© that, when he knew it, he would do 
© his utmoſt to remove it. 


© The poor man, in the vehemence 


© of his love, aſſured her that he would 
do any thing to make her eaſy, that 
© was not contrary to the honour of a 
© cavalier, or the injunctions of our holy 
* mother church.” | 

« No, ſaid ſhe; © the thing I re- 


“ quire of you will recommend you. 


&« extremely to the church, as it is only 
4, to give me leave to accompliſh a vow 
«© F made to the Bleſſed Virgin, in a fit 


« of ſickneſs, when my lite was in great 


cc danger. 

« Heaven forbid, my pretty child,“ 
© replied the Don, * that I ſhould hinder 
& you from performing a ſacred vow, 
& to the hazard of your ſoul!” 


« Well then,” ſaid ſhe, IT will own 


* to you that, in my fright, I vowed, 
ce that if I could but get well again, 
« and live to be married, I would con- 
e ſecrate my wedding night to the 
« Bleſſed Virgin, by paſling it in the 
ac bed of my waiting-woman, the vir- 
ce tuous Iſabella. And this very morn- 
« ing, while I ſlept, our Lady appear- 
cc ed to me in a dream, and threatened 
«© me with another fit of ſickneſs, if I 
« did not keep my word.“ 

& If it be fo,” replied the huſband, 
& there is no doubt but the Virgin mutt 


tc be ſerved before me.—And ſo, my 


& dear, I wiſh you a good night.. 
Now you mult know, that the vir- 

© tuous Iſabella was truſted with all the 

© ſecrets of her miſtreſs, and had gone 


© between us through the whole courſe 


© of our amour. 
« Accordingly, Madam went to bed to 
her waiting-woman, who had taken 


chamber; from whence, as ſoon as 
every body was aſleep, I was admitted 
to the place of Iſabella, and received 
the full acquittance of a promiſe 1 
© little expected to lee performed. 

© The ſingularity of this adventure ſo 


care to inform me of this deſign, and 
concealed me in a cloſet within her 


delighted me, that I could not help, in 
© the vanity of my heart, diſcovering it 
© to the Duke de I'Infantada, the moſt 
intimate of my friends. He was very 
© thankful for the confidence I repoſed 
© in him; and, to reward me for it, be- 
© trayed it inſtantly to my wife, whom, 
© it ſeems, he had long made love to 
© without ſucceſs. As he thought that 
© the greateſt obſtacle to his deſires was 
© her fondneſs for me, he hoped to re- 
© move it, by convincing her of my 
« falleneſs; but though the news of it 
© had like to have broke her heart, it 
© was not able to change it. 

* She reproached me in a manner that 
© made my fault appear much more 
© mexcuſable, * I might complain,” 
© ſaid ſhe, of the affront you have done 
te my honourin debauching my relation; 
© but, alas! I am only ſenſible to the in- 
« jury you have done my love. You 
© are grown weary of me; and I know 


« it is impoſſible to regain gs heart, 


& ſince the ſingle reaſon of your diſ- 
like muſt ſtill continue; which is, 
6 that I am your wife. If any part of 
e my behaviour had offended you, I 
© might have changed it to your ſatiſ- 
c faction; but this is a fault which, in 
ec ſpite ↄf all my care, will grow worſe 
% every day. I endeavoured to pa- 
© cify her by aſſurances of my future 
© fidelity; and, really, I was ſo affected 
© by her behaviour, that I ſeriouſly 
meant to keep my word. But our in- 
clinations are very little in our power: 
my reſolution ſoon yielded to the 
charms of the Counteſs Altamira, 
one of the handſomeſt women about 
the court, but the vaineſt, the moſt 
intereſted, and the moſt abandoned. 
She made it a point of honour to ſe- 
duce me, out of a deſire to mortify 
my wife, with whom ſhe had quar- 
relled upon ſome female competition 
of precedency or dreſs. 

Her avarice was equal to her pride; 
and ſhe made me pay dearly for her 
tavours, though her huſband was one 
of the richeſt men in Spain. I hardly 
ever went to her without a preſent of 
ſome kind or other; and my fortune 
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help loving her to madneſs. 
One day, when I came to ſee her 


after an abſence that had raiſed my 


« detizes to the higheſt pitch, ſhe ow 
£ 


began to ſuffer by my expence: yet I 
was ſo bewitched to her, that, though 
I heartily deſpiſed her, I could not 
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© ed me with a ſullenneſs and ill-hu- 
© mour that tortured me beyond expreſ- 
« fjon. I conjured her to acquaint me 
© with the cauſe of it; and ſhe told me, 
© that the laſt time ſhe was at court, ſhe 
had ſeen the Counteſs d' Aguilar with 
© a diamond-necklace on, which I had 
given her the day before: that my 
© making ſuch preſents to another wo- 
© man, in the mulſt of our intrigue, was 
© an inſult ſhe was determined not to 
© bear ; and that, fince I was grown ſo 
© fond a huſband, ſhe could not but 
© make a conſcience of diſturbing our 
© conjugal felicity. 

© I offered her any ſatisfaction ſhe 
© would aſk; and the malicious devil 
© had the impudence to tell me, that no- 
© thing could ſatisfy her, but my taking 
© away that necklace from my wife, 
© and giving it her. I entreated her to 
© accept of another of twice it's value ; 
c but the replied, that her honour was 
© concerned; and in ſhort ſhe would have 
© that, and that alone. Overcome with 
© her importunities, I went home, and 
© ſtole it for her; but made her promiſe 
© me ſolemnly to be very cautious that 
© my wife ſhould never ſee it in her poſ- 
c ſeſſion. . 

About three days after, word was 
© brought me, that the Counteſs d' A- 
© guilar had fainted away in the anti- 
© chamber of the queen, and was gone 
© home in great diſorder to her mother's 
© the Counteſs of Pacheco. 

I went immediately thither in ſuch 
© a fright, as convinced me I loved her 
better than I thought I did: but ima- 
gine my confuſion, when ſhe inform- 
ed me, that the had fainted at the fight 
of her own diamonds on the neck of 
the Counteſs Altamira! She added, 
that it was no myſtery to her, nor to 
any body elſe, how that lady came by 
them; and that, to ſave herſelf the mor- 
tification of any more ſuch publick 
affronts, ſhe would no longer live with 
me as my wife, but leave me at full 
liberty to pleaſe myſelf, as my licenti- 
ous inclination ſhould direct. 
© I uſed my utmoſt eloquence to pre- 
yail on her to come home to me again; 
but ſhe remained inflexible, and ſaid 
no more to all my proteſtations, but 
that if her paſt conduct had not been 
© able to fix my heart, ſhe deſpaired of 
« doing it for the future. 

© Atterliving without her half a year, 
© I was ordered to my regiment in Flan- 
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* ders, and was very glad of an occa- 
© ſion to leave Madrid, where the re- 
© gret of her ſeparation was ſuch a pain 
to me, that it entirely ſunk my ſpi- 
© rits. Since my arrival in the army, 
I have writ to her three or four letters, 
but ſhe diſdained to make me any an- 
{wer; and I have reaſon to believe, 
that her high ſpirit has by this time 
got the better of her love. 
For my part, I endeavour to amuſe 
myſelf the beſt I can with other wo. 
men: and I deſire, my dear Polydoreg 
that we may bealways reciprocal con- 
fidants of every intrigue that we en- 
gage in during our ſtay in France.” 
Polydore thanked him, and aſſured 
him that, on his part, he ſhould meet 
with no reſerve. When they came to 
Paris, his firſt care was to enquire 
what was become of Septimius and 
Emilia, whom he had heard no account 
of for many years. He was informed, 
that Septimius was dead, and his daugh- 
ter gone from Paris. His curietty 
made him write to his friends in Eng- 
land, to alk if ſhe was there. They 
anſwered him, that every body believed 
ſhe was dead in France, having receiv- 
ed no news of her a great while. Po- 
lydore was mightily pleaſed with this 
account, and fancied himſelf very happy 
in being a widower, though he had 
given himſelf no trouble to ſupport the 
character of a huſband. The two friends 
had not reſided long at Paris before they 
were exchanged for ſome French officers 
who were taken priſoners by the Prince 
of Conde. They returned to the army 
but the ſeaſon not permitting them to 
come to any action, they agreed to paſs 
the winter at Bruſſels, in the court of the 
archduke. They had not been there 
above a month, before Aguilar ac- 
quainted his Engliſh friend that he had 
begun an intrigue with a French lady, 
who lived in a very retired manner, 
which he believed was owing to her cir- 
cumſtances; that he had ſeen her two 
or three times, by means of a wo- 
man at whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, whoſe 
good offices he had ſecured by a hand- 
{ome bribe. He added, that he woue 
carry Polydore to ſee her the next viſit 
that he made. Accordingly, they went 
together to Mademoiſelle Dalincourt, 
for that was the name of Aguilar's 


4 


0 


new miſtreſs. At their coming in, Da- 


lincourt ſeemed much ſurprized, chang- 
ed colour, and was not able to ſpeak a 
word. 
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word. The count, alarmed at her diſ- 
order, ſuſpected ſome lover had been 
with her; and told her, with an air of diſ- 
content, that he was forry he came at 
ſo wrong a time. She endeavoured to 
Make off her confuſion, and replied, 
that he was always very welcome; but 
that the gentleman he brought with 
him had ſo much reſemblance of a bro- 
ther of hers, who was killed in Flan- 
ders, that at firit fight ſhe could not help 
being ſtruck with it in the manner they 
bad ſeen. She added, that if the gen- 
tleman was as like her brother in mind, 


das he was in form, ſhe ſhould be migh- 


tily pleaſed with his acquaintance. She 
ke this with ſuch an air of finccrity, 
that the count began to think his jea- 
louſy was without foundation. 
After ſome general diſcourſe, ſhe ap- 
E to Polydore, and aſked him how 
ng he had been engaged in the Spaniſh 
ſervice; with many other more particu- 
lar enquiries, which ſeemed to intimate 
a deſire to know him better. Polydore 
was very glad of it, in hopes to ſerve his 
friend; and the count, who had no 
ſulpicions on that ſide, did his utmoſt to 
engage them in a triendſhip which he 
imagined would turn to his advantage. 
At night, when the two gentlemen 
went home together, Aguilar aſked his 
companion, what he thought of Dalin- 
court's perion and underitanding. © Bet- 
© ter of the laſt than the firſt,* anſwered 
he, though both are certainly agree- 
© able, I cannot help thinking, conti- 
nued he, that her perſon is not quite 
© new to me; but I cannot recollect 
< where I met with her, except it was 
© at Paris when I was there a boy. 
— You will do well to improve your 
acquaintance now, replied the count; 
and, to give you an opportunity of do- 
ing it, I will ſend you there to-mor- 
row, to make my excules for being 
obliged to hunt with the archduke, 
inſtead of waiting on her, as I in- 
tended, I know my dear Polydore 
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to ſet his friend's paſſion in the beſt 
light; and while he is with her, I ſhall 
© haveleſs uneaſinels in being away. 
Polydore promiſed him all the ſervices 
he could do him; but ſaid, he wiſhed 
he had got a miſtreſs too, to make the 
party even. 
The next day he went to her, and 
ſaid a great deal in praiſe of Aguilar, 
te dilcover hat ſhe thought ot him, 


will employ all his wit and eloquence 
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She anſwered him with terms of à cold 
eſteem, but nothing that gave him the 
leaſt encouragement to believe ſhe was in 
love. He then endeavoured to perſuade 
her of the violence of the count's paſſion 
for her; but ſhe aſſured him, that this 
was the only {ſubject ſhe did not care te 
hear him talk of. He returned to his 
friend, quite WN at her manner 
of proceeding, and told him there was 
nothing to - hoped for. The count 
ſhewed-him a letter he had juſt received 
from his confidante, the lady of the 
houſe; which adviſed; him not to think 
of gaining Dalincourt by a timorcus 
reſpect ; but to offer her at once a hand- 
ſome lettlement, which the ſtraitneſs of 
her fortune would make her liften to 
much more kindly than ſhe did to his 
fine ſpeeches. | 

© This indeed may do ſomething,” 
ſaid Polydore; © for I found, by her 


© diſcourſe, that ſhe had been reduced, 


© by a ſeries of misfortunes, to a con- 
© dition very much beneath her birth.“ 
In concluſion, they agreed to make a 
trial, whether ſhe was to be bought or 
not; and Polydore was made the bearer 
of a letter which contained a very libe- 
ral propoſal. She read it, looked at 
Polydore ſome time without ſaying a 
word, and at laſt burſt out into a flood 
of tears. 

© I thought, ſaid ſhe, recovering her 
voice, © that it had not been in the power 
© of my ill deſtiny to make me more un- 
happy: but I now find that my miſ- 
© fortunes have ſunk me lower than I 
© ever was aware of; ſince two gentle- 
© men, whoſe eſteem I wiſhed to gain, 
* think ſo meanly of me, as to imagine 
© me a proper perſon to receive ſuch a 
letter. But know, Sir, that I am as 
© much a ſtranger to infamy, as I am to 
c 
c 
* 
4 
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happineſs; and have a ſpirit ſuperior 
to all the wrongs that your inſolent 
ſex can put upon me. Had not you 
diſgraced yourſelf by the ſcandalous 
employment of endeavouring to ſeduce 
me with a dirty bribe, I ſhould have 
been happy in ſeeing you often here ; 
© but muſt now deſire you to trouble 
me no more, and to tell your friend, as 
© my anſwer to his letter, that I would 
© ſooner give myſelf to a footman, than 
« ſell myſelf to a prince.” 5 

Polydore was infinitely ſtruck with 


this reception; every word ſhe uttered 


pierced him to the heart; and he looked 
upon her as a miracle of virtue, ſuch Þ 
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he never had any notion of before. He 
returned to the count in great confuſion, 
and acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs 
of his commilſion. Aguilar, more in 
love with her than ever, writ a moſt ſub- 
miſhve letter to beg her pardon, but the 
inſtantly ſent it back unopened. When 
he found all his courtſhip was ineffec- 
tual, he left Bruſſels in deſpair, and re- 
tired to a villa of one of his friends, 
where he reſolved to ſtay till the opening 
of the campaign. In the mean while, 
Polydore, Who continued ſtill at Bruſ- 
ſels, was in a ſituation little eaſier than 
his friend, Mademoiſelle Dalincourt 
took up all his thoughts; he repeated to 
himſelf a thouſand times the laſt words 
he heard her ſpeak, and admired the ſpi- 
rit that appeared in them to a degree of 
adoration, | 

Not being able to bear her abſence 
any longer, he ſent to beg that he might 
ſee her once again, upon a buſineſs 
wholly relating to himſelf. She ad- 
mitted him, and began the converſation, 
by ſtrictly forbidding him to name 
the count in any thing he had to ſay to 
ker. I have no inclination to name 
5 him,” replied he; © for I would wil- 
s lingly forget that I ever knew him. 
I am ſenſible that I wrong him, in 
declaring to you, that I love you 
more than life ; yet, as his paſſion is 
quite deſtitute of hope, why ſhould 
not I ſolicit you for a heart to which 
he has no pretenſions? But, be my 
conduct right or not in regard to him, 


honourable. I come to offer you my 
whole fortune upon ſuch terms as 


a widower, and free to marry whom 
I pleaſe; my eſtate is ſufficient for us 
both, and IT am happy to think it in 
my power to raiſe you to that rank 
which you were born to. This, Ma- 
dam, 1s the only reparation by which 
I can atone for the affront I did your 
character; and, if you refuſe to ac- 
cept of it, my deſpair will be equal to 
my love.. 

The lady anſwered him, with bluſhes, 
that ſhe was highly ſenſible of the ſen- 
timents he expreſſed for her ; that ſhe 
liked his perſon, and admired his under- 
ſtanding; but that, to her misfortune, 
ſhe was married already ; and therefore 
could ſay nothing to his propoſal. 
Good Heaven !? cried Polydore, you 
are married! And who then is your 
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to you, Madam, it ſhall ever be moſt 


your virtue need not bluſh at. I am 


© huſband ??—* The moſt unworthy of 
mankind,” anſwered ſhe; © one who 
has abandoned me to the malice of 
my fortune, and does not know at 


troubles himſelf about it.'—* He is 
indeed unworthy,” replied the lover, 
who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a treaſure, 
and can neglect it. But, Madam, 
employ me in your revenge: com- 
mand my ſword to pierce the mon- 
ſter's heart, and tear it from his bo- 
ſom !“ No, faid ſhe; © your ſafety 
is more dear to me than the deſire of 
revenge. All I aſk of you is, to 
ſwear that you will never be like that 
huſband ; but continue to love me 
equally when you know me better: 
upon this condition, I will grant you 
all the favours which my duty will 
allow; and, perhaps, your future con- 
duct may prevail upon me to throw off 
all 5 1 

The happy Polydore e ev 
thing ſhe ickred, and ſhe . 
him to ſee her when he pleaſed; but, be- 
ing informed by him of the treachei 
of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe hdd, 
they agreed to make their appointments 
at another place. 

They continued this commerce for 
ſome time without any interruption, till 
the Count d' Aguilar had notice of it 
from his confidante, who perceived it 
in ſpite of all their caution. - 

Never was rage equal to his at this 
diſcovery. He writ te Polydore, re- 
proaching him with his breach of friend- 
ſhip in the bittereſt terms, and required 
him to meet him with his ſword, behind 


the walls of a nunnery that was ſituated 


about two leagues out of Bruſſels. Po- 
lydore accepted of the challenge, and 
met him at the place 1 he 
attempted to juſtify himſelf; but the 
count had not the patience to hear him 
out; they fought with great fury a good 
while, till the fortune of Polydore pre- 
vailed, and the count fainted away with 
the loſs of blood from two of the 
wounds which he had received. The 
other ſeeing him fall, thought him 
dead, and made off with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. 

juſt at that inſtant came by a coach 
and ſix, which was driving towards 
the nunnery: a lady who was in it ſee- 
ing a gentleman lying weltering in his 
blood, ſtopped her coach, and went to 


try if ſhe could aſſiſt him. At the ſight 


this time what is become of me, nor 
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of the face, ſhe fetched a ſcream, and 
fell upon the body in a ſwoon, Her 
ſervants concluding it to be ſome one 
the was much concerned for, carried 
them þoth into the nunnery, where 
the lady ſoon came to herſelt, and the 
count ales began to ſhew ſigns of lite, his 
ſpirits being agitated by the motion. 
He was immediately put to bed, and a 
ſurgeon ſent for, who declared his 
wounds to be dangerous, but not mor- 
tal. While they continued uncertain 
of his cure, the lady who brought him 
into the nunnery waited conſtantly day 
and night at his bedſide, and nurſed 
him with a care that would not yield to 
a moment of repoſe. As her face was 
always covered with a veil, he took her 
to be one of the nuns, and was aſto- 
niſhed at a charity fo officious. When 
he grew better, his curioſity increaſed, 
and he ardently preſſed her to let him 
know to whom he owed ſuch great ob- 
ligations. -* Are you a nun, Madam?“ 
ſaid he. I hope you are not; for it 
« would afflit me infinitely if I was 
© never to ſee you more, after leaving a 
© houſe where you have done me ſo ma- 
© ny favours.'—- The lady for whom 
you fought,” anſwered ſhe, will make 
© you ſoon forget the loſs of me; and, 
© though I am notanun, you will never 
* ſee me out of the.limits of theſe walls. 

How, Madam!” ſaid he, was you 
not out of them when you found me 
* on the ground, and ſaved my life?” 

Ves, replied ſhe; © I was returning 
© from a viſit to a convent in the town: 
but I will take care not to ſtir from 
hence while you are at Bruſſels, be- 
* cauſe you are the only man in the 
« world I would avoid.” 

This ſpeech ſo ſurprized him, that 
for ſome time he was not able to make 
her any anſwer. At laſt he told her, 
that her actions and her words entirely 
diſagreed, and that he could not think 
himſelf ſo hateful to her as ſhe ſaid, 
when he reflected how kindly ſhe had 
uſed him. | 

< Theſe riddles ſhall be cleared to 
© you, anſwered the, when you are 
s pertectly recovered: till then content 
© yourſelt with knowing that I cannot 
6 hate you, but am as much determined 
£ toavoid you as it I could.“ 

Thus ended a converſation which 
left the Count in a perplexity not to be 
deſcribed. 

He faw her no more for a few days 
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but when ſhe heard that his ſtrength 
was quite returned, ſhe came to him one 
morning, and ſpoke thus 
© If you will know who ſhe is that 
was ſo afflifted when your life was in 
danger ; that nurſed you ſo carefully 
in your illneſs; and is reſolved to 
uit you for ever when you are well; 
think of your former gallantries at 
Madrid, of your preſent paſſion for a 
miſtreſs that deſpiſes you, and your 
ingratitude to a wife that always loved 
you; think of all this, and you will 
not wonder any longer at my actions 
or my words. Ves, Aguilar, I am 
that wife, whoſe fate it is to be ac. 
quainted with all your infidelities, 
and to ſmart for all your follies! 
As ſhe faid this, ſhe lifted up her 
veil, and ſhewed the aſtoniſhed Count 
a well known face, which he little e 
pected to have ſeen in Flanders. 
the paſſions that can agitate the heart 
man, ſhame, remorſe, love, gratitv 
invaded his in that moment. He th 
himſelf at her feet, and with many t-: 
implored her to forgive him. 

She raiſed him, and aſſured him 9 
her pardon ; nay more, of her affect tio. 
But my perſon,” ſaid ſhe, © I am (+ 
© termined ſhall be ever ſeparated from 
© you. I have had too many proofs «© 
© your inconſtancy to hope that an 
© obligations can engage you: you will 
never be faithful to me alone, and I 
diſdain to ſhare you with another. It 
is happineſs enough for me that I have 
been the inſtrument of preſerving 
your life, though you riſqued it for 
the ſake of another woman ; and all 
the return I aſk of you is, to think of 
me ſometimes with kindneſs, but ne- 
ver to attempt to ſee me more! 
Aguilar was on the rack to hear her 
talk in fo reſolute a ſtile; but he flattered 
himſelf it was owing to her jealouſy of 
Mademoiſelle Dalincourt. Being impa- 
tient to make her eaſy on that head, he 
diſpatched one of his ſervants with a 
letter to E that lady with his re- 
covery. He begged her earneſtly to 
come to him at the nunnery; and, if 
poſſible, to bring her lover with her. 
Polydore had abſconded a few days, 
till he heard that the Count was out 
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of danger; after which he continued 


very publickly his addreſſes to Dalin- 
court. 

While the meſſenger was bringing 
them to the aunnery, Aguilar demanded 


of 
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of his wife by what accident the came 


into Flanders. , 
© You know, ſaid ſhe, © that after 
my diſcovery of your amour with the 
Counteſs Altamira, I retired to my 
mother's houſe, and remained there 
till your departure tor the army. 
© Soon afterwards I had the misfor- 
tune to loſe my mother; and what par- 
ticularly aggravated my grief, was 
the knowledge that her concern at 
2 ill uſage of me had haſtened her 
eath. 
© Thele affliftions made Madrid fo 
uneaſy to me, that I could not bear to 
{tay in it any longer. Luckily, about 
that time I received a letter from my 
coulin Eugenia Donna de Montalegre, 
a religious of this houſe, to inform 
me x her being elected abbeſs; it 
inſtantly occurred to me that no place 
could be more proper for my retreat 
than a monaſtery, of which ſhe was 
the head : fo, as ſoon as I could ſet- 
tle my affairs, TI left Spain, and put 
myſelf into a penſion under the go- 
vernment of Donna Zugeniaz in which 
manner I have lived ever fince.? 
She had ſcarce finiſhed this account, 
when they were interrupted by the arri- 
val of Polydore and Dalincourt. Madame 
d' Augilar changed colour at the ſight 
of her; but her huſband embracing Po- 
lydore, aſſured him that he no longer 
looked upon him as a rival, but was 
glad to reſign his miſtrſs to a friend who 
ſo well deſerved her. Then he related 
to him the manner in which his wife had 
tended and preſerved him; and exprel- 
ſed fo much gratitude, ſo much love, 
that if any thing could have ſhaken her 
reſolution, this would certainly. have 
done it. Mademoiſelle Dalincourt ſeem- 
ed much affected at this relation, and 
told the counteſs ſhe was infinitely con- 
cerned that ſhe had been the innocent 
eauſe of her huſband's danger; but that 
ſhe hoped this accident would be a means 
of making them happy for the future, 
and put an end to his ii 2delities, and 
her reſentment. 

© My happineſs too, added ſhe, * is 
© now at ſtake; and I have need of your 
« friendſhip to ſupport me in a diſcovery 
© which I tremble to begin, but which, 
in juſtice to my honour, I am obliged 
© to delay no longer.” 

At theſe words ſhe knelt down, and 
taking hold of Polydore's hand—* Be- 
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0 hold, laid ſhe, 6 my dear huſband, in 
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that Dalincourt, whom you have ſworn 
to love eternally; behold your wife 
Emilia, that Emilia whom you left a 
bride and a virgin at ſixteen; whom 
you imagined dead; and who will 
not live a moment it you refuſe to ac- 
knowledge and receive her! 
Lou cannot now complain that 1 
am a wife impoſed upon you: you 
chuſe me freely out of pure inclina- 
tion; our parents had nothing to do 
in it; love only engaged us; and from 
love alone I defire to ere you. 
This is my claim; and if you are wil- 
ling to allow it, I am bleſſed to the 
height of all my wiſhes.” | 
Polydore gazed on her with a filent 
admiration ; he examined every feature 
over and over; then throwing his arms 
round her neck, and almoſt ſtifling her 
with kifſes—* Are you really Emilia?“ 
cried he; and have I confirmed my 
© former marriage by a ew choice, by a 
© choice which I never will depart from, 
and which makes me the happieſt of 
men? O my angel, what wonders do 
you tell me! How is 1 that L 
find you here at Bruſſels, when 1 
thought you in your grave? Explain 
all this to me; and let me know how 
much I wronged you formerly, that 
I may try to repair it all by my fu- 
ture conduct. 
Count Aguilar and his lady joining 
with him in a deſire to know her hiſto- 
ry, the related it as follows. 
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THE HIETORY OF POLYDORE AND 
EMILIA. 


O U may remember, Polydore, that 
as ſoon as we were parted, I went 
to live in the country with my father, 
being aſhamed to appear in publick af- 
ter the affront your capricious averſion 
had put upon me. | 
My pride was deeply wounded, but, 
with ſhame I own it, my love was the 
paſſion that ſuffered mo&. I was bred 
up to conſider you as my hutband ; I 
had learned to love you from a child ; 
and your perſon was ſo wonderfully 
agreeable, that I could not look upon 
you with indifference. Nay, fuch was 
my partiality in your favour, that I 
could not help admiring you for your 
ſpirit in afſerting the freedom of your 
choice; and juſtified you in my heart tor 
a proceeding which * I was obliged 
to 
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to diſapprove. In this wretched ſtate 
of mind I remained ſome years, till the 
unfortunate event of the civil war de- 
2 my father of his eſtate, and drove 

im out to ſeek retuge in a foreign coun- 
try. We ſettled at Paris, where, with 
three or four thouſand pounds, which 
we found means to carry off, part in 
money, and the reſt of it in jewels, we 
maintained ourſelves well enough in a 
private way, which pleaſed my melan- 
choly better than any other. In this re- 
treat, where we ſaw no company, but 
two or three French women that lodged 
in the houſe with us, I amuſed myſelf 
with learning the French tongue, which 
I had ſome knowledge of hefore I came 
to France; and by {peaking nothing elſe 
for three or four years, I became fo ve 
perfect in it, that it was difficult to diſ- 
cover by my accent that I was not horn 
at Paris. I mention this, becauſe it has 
ſince been of uſe to me, in making me 
paſs more _ upon you for the French 
woman I perſonated. The third year 
of our reſidence at Paris, my father be- 
came acquainted with a widow-lady, 
the true Madame Dalincourt, whoſe 
name has ſince made me full amends for 
many injuries I have to charge her with 
in the ſequel of my ſtory. This woman 
was a native of Brabant, but married a 
French gentleman, who dying young, 
left her in very narrow circumſtances. 
She had a ſiſter much younger than her- 
ſelf, but not ſo handſome, who had 
lived with her at Paris, 

My father was at that time near three- 
ſcore, and the widow turned of forty ; 
yet hercharms were ſtill powerful enough 
to engage him in 4 paſhon for her, 
which nothing but dotage could excuſe, 
It went ſo far, that ſhe drew him in to 
marry her, and to ſettle upon her three 
thouſand pounds, leaving me no more 
than the worth of my own jewels, which 
ſcarce amounted to a thouſand, But 
her avarice was not ſatisfied with all this. 
There was a French nobleman who had 
Jong courted me for a miſtreſs, and not 
finding me ſo complying as he wiſhed, 
thought the beſt way was to buy me of 
my mother-in-law, whom he knew to 
be capable of ſuch a bargain. He of- 
fered her a preſent of two thouſand 
crowns to introduce him by night to my 
apartment. The wicked creature ac- 
cepted of his bribe ; and, taking her op- 
portunity when my father was gone in- 
w the country, brought him late one 


night into my chamber, where ſhe ima - 
gined he would find me faſt aſleep. But 
it happened that I and Mademoiſelle du 
Freine, the fiſter of Dalincourt, had 
been engaged in reading a romancey 
which kept us up beyond our uſual 
hour; _ as her room was on theother 
ſide of the houſe, not to diſturb the fa- 
mily in paſſing through, ſhe went to bed 
to me. The romance ran ſo ſtrongly in 
my head, that I could not fleep for think 
ing of it; and, perceiving that the moon 
ſhone very brightly, I got up, ſlipped on 
a night-gown, and went out to take a 
walk in a little garden that lay contigu- 
ous to my chamber. I had not been 
there above half an hour, before I heard 
Du Freſne call out for help; and, com- 
ing in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw my lover 
ſtruggling with her at ſuch advantage, 
that I was almoſt afraid I came too late. 


1 joined my cries to her's, and the noiſe 


we made ſo alarmed the marquis, that 
he thought it beſt to retire as ſoon as 
8 eſpecially when he diſcovered 

is miſtake, and that my infamous mo- 
ther-in-law had put him to bed to her 
own ugly liſter inſtead of me. 

But, to be revenged of her for what 
he took to be a deſign of impoſing upon 
him, he revealed to us the part ſhe had 
in this affair; and bid me tell her, that 


he did not think the enjoyment of Ma- 


demoiſelle Du Freſne worth a quarter 
of the money he had given her. After 
making this confeſſion, he went off; and 
was hardly got ſafe out of the houſe, 
when two or three of our fervants came 
in to us, to know what was the matter. 
The ftory ſoon reached my father's ears; 
and I was fo angry at my ſtep-mother 
for her intention againſt my honour, 
that in the heat of my paſſion I told him 
all that the marquis had revealed ; and 
Du Freſne confirmed it; which impru- 
dence we had both reaſon to repent of. 
My father was ſo ſhocked and afflifted 
at it, that it threw him into a fever 
which proved mortal. He was no ſooner 
dead, but his loving widow turned her 
ſiſtor and me out of doors, and it was 
with great difficulty that I carried off 
my money and neceſſary apparel. In 
this. diſtreſs, which was the greateſt I 
ever knew, Du Freſne propoſed to me 


to go with her to Bruſſels, where ſhe - 


had an old aunt whom ſhe expected 
ſomething from, and that would be' wile 
ling to receive us. I gladly accepted her 
propolal, my ſpirit being too high to re- 

turn 
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eurn to England in the condition I was 
reduced to. When we came to Bruſſels, 
we found that her aunt was dead, but 
had left her the beſt part of what ſhe 
had, which amounted to a reaſonable 
ſubſiſtence. We agreed that I ſhould 
board with her under the name of Ma- 
demoiſelle Dalincourt, and pretend I 
was a relation of her former brother-in 
law; ſhe not caring to ſay any thing of 
the laſt alliance, which had been attend- 
ed with ſuch ill conſequences to us both. 
Upon this foot I lived with her very 
quietly, till the Count d'Aguilar found 
me out; and, by corrupting my merce- 
nary friend, obtained more frequent 
acceſs to me than I deſired. 

You remember the diſorder I was in 
when he brought you firſt to fee me: I 
knew you in a ; for my love had 
traced your image too ſtrongly in my 
mind to be effaced by any length of 
time; whereas your indifference quickly 
made you loſe all memory of me, and 


the alteration of almoſt fifteeen years had 


changed my perſon entirely from what 
it was when you ſaw me laſt. I thought 
I ſhoukl have died with the ſurprize ; 
and was going, as ſoon as I could ſpeak, 
to diſcover myſelf to you; but perceiv- 
ing that you did not remember me, I 
checked myſelf, and invented a pretence 
to cover my confuſion. It ſtruck me, 
that I might poſſibly make ſome advan- 
tage of the diſguiſe in which you ſaw 
me; at leaſt, I was ſure of the ſatisfac- 
tion of converſing with you freely, and 
knowing what had happened to you fince 
our parting. When you came to me 
again as the confidant of the Count 
d'Aguilar, it was no ſmall revenge and 

leaſure to me, to ſee you ignorantly 
— another man to debauch your 


don wife; and I could have found in 


my heart to have let you ſuccecd in your 
friendly mediation, as a puniſhment for 
the injuries you had done me: but my 
virtue ſoon rejected that temptation, and 
I thought of nothing but how to gain 
your . 

When you brought me the baſe pro- 
poſal of Count d' Aguilar, it appeared to 
me ſuch a mark of your contempt, that 
J fully reſolved not to ſee you any more. 
But when you expreſſed a repentance of 
that fault, and declared a reſpectful 
paſſion for me, even to the offering me 


marriage, I yielded to the dictates of 
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my love, and admitted you to all free- 
doms but one; that I told you your 


future conduct might obtain; and I be- 


lieve (ſaid ſhe bluſhing) you will hard- 
ly now have the ſame A by to ac- 
cept it as you had formerly. But though 
J had thus engaged you by your pro- 
miſe, and ſtill more by your inclination, 
my happineſs was far from being fixed. 
While the name of Emilia was conceal- 
ed, I could not tell how the knowledge 
of it might affect you. It was ſtill in 
your power to make me miſerable, by 

eing angry with my innocent deceit z 
but fince you have been fo good to ap- 
prove it, and acknowledge me for your 
wife, I ſhall make it my whole lady 
and ambition to deſerve that title, and 
never think of my paſt misfortunes, but 
to enhance my proline happineſs, 


Thus Emilia ended her narration; and 
received the compliments of Count A- 
guilar and his lady, who both expreſſed 
the higheſt joy at her good fortune. 

Polydore, on his ſide, endeavoured 
to perſuade the counteſs to follow the 
example of Emilia, and .be recon- 
ciled to her huſband. She anſwered 
him coldly, That ſhe had too much ex- 
perience of the temper of the count to 
truſt to a ſudden fit of fondneſs, which 
would wear itſelf out in a few months. 
That ſhe was neither ſo young, nor ſa 
handſome now, as before their ſepara» 
tion; how then could ſhe flatter herſelf, 
that he would like her better when ſhe 
was really leſs amiable; that what ſhe 
had done for him might ſecure her his 
eſteem, but the had received abundant 
proof that his eſteem could but ill ſecure 
his love. I know, ſaid ſhe, © the 
« weakneſs of my heart: were I to live 
with him again, I ſhould be jealous of 
him, even though he did not give me 


us both unhappy. It is better for me 
to leave him to his pleaſures, and en- 
deavour to ſecure my own tranquillity, 
hy retiring from a world which I am 
unfit for.” 

Polydore finding it in vain to argue 
with her, and admiring the greatneſs of 
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her mind, took his leave of the count, 


and returned to Bruſſels, where his 
marriage with Emilia was conſummated 
almoſt twenty years after it was con- 
trated ! 
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cauſe; and that would certainly make 


1 Went yeſterday with one of my ac- 
quaintance to ſee a friend of his who 
has a houſe about twenty miles from 
London. He had formerly been a citi- 
zen and tradeſman, but growing rich on 
a ſudden by ſome lucky hit in the more 
profitable trade of ſtock- jobbing, he as 
ſuddenly ſet up for a judge in architec- 
ture, Paintings and all the arts which 
men of quality would be thought to un- 
derſtand, and built this houſe as a ſpe- 
cimen of his learning. When we came 
in, though it was in the midſt of winter, 
we were carried into a room without a 
fre- place; and which oked, if poſlible, 
ſtill colder than it elt. I ſuppoſe, 
faid I, © this flone vault that we are in 
© is deſigned to be the burying-place of 
© the family: but I ſhould be glad to ſee 
© the rooms in which they lie, for the 
© chilneſs of theſe walls is inſupportable 
© to a Perſian conſtitution.” 

I ſee,” ſaid my companion, that you 
© have uo taſte, or elſe you would not be 
© cold in a /alcozr fo beautiful as this. 

Before I had time to make hun any 
anſwer, the maſter of the houie came in; 
but, inſtead of carrying us to a fire, as I 
hoped he would, he walked us about all 
his vaſt apartments, then down into the 
offices under ground, and laſt into a 
garden, where a north-eaſt wind, that 
blew very keen from off a heath to which 
it was laid open, finiſhed whit the ja- 
Bon had begun, and gave me a cold, 
which took away my voice in the very 
inſtant that J was going to complain of 
what he made me ſuffer. At lengih we 
ended our obſervations, and {at down to 
dinner in a room where, by good for- 
tune, the rules of architecture allowed 
us to be warm; but when the meat was 

ierved, I was iu great confuſion not to 

know how to aſk for any diſh of all I 
law before me; for it ſeems the gentle- 
man ate in the French way, and nothing 
came up to his table in it's natural form: 
my uneaſinels was ſtil] greater w n, 
upon taſting five or ſix different compo- 
ſitions, I found they were all mixed 
with the fleſh of larded hogs, which I 
could not touch without pollution. 

After loſing my dinner in this man- 
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ner, I was entertained all the evening 

with a converſation between the gentle- 

man of the hou and another man, (wha 

they told me was an architect) ſo ſtuſſed 

with hard words and terms of art, that 
I could not underitand one part in five 
of it. They talked much of certain men 

called virtugſi, whom, by the near rela- 
tion their title bore to virtue, I took at 
firſt to be a ſett of rigid moraliſts: but, 

upon enquiry, I diſcovered that they were 
a company ot fiddlers, eunuchs, painters, 
builers, gardeners, and, above all, gen- 
tlemen that had travelled into Italy, wha 
immediately came home perfect wirtuo/i, 
though they went out the dulleſt fellowws 
in the world. This order of men, which 
is pretty numerous, (as I could collect 
from the diſcourſe of theſe two adepts ) 

aſſume a ſort of legi/lative authority over 
the body of their countrymen ; they bid 
one man pul} down. his houte, and build 
another, which he can neither pay for 
nor inhabit ; they take a diſlike to the 
furniture of a ſecond, and command him 
to change it for a different one, more ex- 
penſive and Jeſs commodious; they or- 
der a third to go and languiſh at an ope- 
ra, when he had rather be hallooing in 
a bcar-garden : it is even feared. they 
will take upon them to decide what ſort 
of woman every man ſhall be i» he 
4with, and preſcribe a particular colour 
of eyes and hair for the only object of 
univerſal inclination, 

I defired to be informed whether 5s 
Juriſalict ion had been ancient in this King- 
dom, having met with no traces of it in 
hiſtory. 

No, ſaid he, © it is ſo modern, that 
all the laws of it are changed once in 
every ſeven years; and that which be- 
fore was the only thing right, becomes 
at once a high crime and miſdemea- 
Nour .* | 

Upon the whole, it appea:s to me to 
be a kind of epidemical madneſs ; and I 
am afraid to return tv my own country, 
for fear I ſhould carry it witht me thi- 
ther, as thoſe who have been in Italy 
bring the infection along with them 
into England. 
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HERE is a lady's houſe where I 
often paſs my time, though I have 

very little intimacy with her, becaule it 
is really being in a public, place, and 
making a viſit to halt the town. The 
firſt time I went thither, I congratulated 
her on the prodigious number of her 
friends ; and told her that ſhe muſt cer- 
tainly be poſſeſſed of molt extraordinary 
rfections to attract ſuch a variety of 
people, and pleaſe them all alike. But 
I toon found that, in all that crowd of 
viſitants, there was hardly one who came 
thither on her account ; but that their 


reaſon for coming was the ſame as her's 


for receiving them, becauſe they had 
nothing elle to do. 

The laſt time I was there, I met a 
gentleman, whoſe character I was full 
a ſtranger to, though I was very well 
acquainted with his face. 

© I want to know, ſaid I to a lady 
who ſat next me, * what is the merit of 
that gentleman over- againſt us, which 
recommends him ſo much to all the 
world? It ſeems to me that he does 
nothing, ſays nothing, means nothing, 
and is nothing; yet I always ſee him 
in good company ! | 
His character, faid ſhe, © may be 
* comprehended in very few words; he 
© is a good-natured man. 

© I am mighty glad to hear it,“ re- 
turned I; for I want ſuch a man very 
© much: there is a friend of mine in 
great diſtreſs, and it lies in kis power 
to do him ſervice.” 

No, ſaid ſhe, he is of too indo- 
© lent a temper to give himſelf the trou- 
s ble of ſerving any body.” 

Then what ignifies his good-nature?” 
anſwered I; or, how do you know 
$ that he has aner? 
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During this dialogue between us, the 
reſt of the company had turned their diſ- 
courſe wholly upon ſcandal ; and few 
reputations were ſpared by them, that 
were good enough to be thought avorth 
attacking. 

The good-natured man fat ſilenty at- 
tentive, and with great humanity let 
them abuſe his abſent friends as much 
as they thought fit. 

When that was over, he began to en- 
tertain us with his ſorrow for the death 
of a noble perſon, who, he ſaid, had 
been his patron and benefa&or : but, 
methought, he talked of it mightily at 
bis eaſe ; and the lady who had given 
him his character, whiſpered me, that 
notwithſtanding his obligations and 
love tothe deceaſed, he was now making 
court to his worlt enemy, as obſequi- 
ouſly as he ever had to him. 

At that inſtant there came in a certain 
colonel, who, as ſoon as he ſaw my 
gentleman, ran up to him; and, em- 
bracing him very tenderly—“ My dear 
Jack, ſaid he, thou ſhalt be druxk 
© with me to- night! | 

© You know I have been ill,” ſaid the 
other gently ; and drinking does not 
agree witly me.. 

No matter for that," replied the co- 
lonely you muſt poſitively be drunk 
© before you ſleep, for I am diſappoint- 
© ed of my company, and will not be 
reduced either to drink by myſelf, or 
© togo to bed ſober.” : 

The good- natured man could not refit 
ſuch obliging ſolicitations : he kindly 
agreed to the propoſal ; and all the room 
expreſſed their apprehenſions, that his 
good nature would be the death of him 


ſome time or other, 


LETTER XXXIV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Had laſt night ſo extraordinary a 

dream, and it made ſuch an impreſ- 
fion on my mind, that I cannot forbear 
writing thee an account of it, 


| FROM rox box. 

I thought I was tranſported, on 2 
ſudden, to the palace of Iſpahan. Our 
mighty lord was fitting on a throne, the 
ſplendor of which my eyes could hardly 

bear 
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bear : at the foot of it were his emirs, 
and great officers, all proſtrate on the 
ound in adorations, and expecting their 
ate from his commands. Around him 
ſtood a multitude of his guards, ready 
to execute any orders he fhould give, 
and ſtriking terror into the hearts of all 
his ſubjects. My ſoul was awed with 
the majeſty of the ſcene; and I faid to 
myſelf— Can a king of England com- 
© pare himſelf to this? Can he whoſe 
© authority is confined within the nar- 
© row bounds of law, pretend to an 
© equality with a L whole power 
© has no limits but his will?” 

J had ſcarce made this reflection, 
when, turning my eyes a ſecond time to- 
wards the throne, initead of the /ophz, I 
faw an eunuch ſeated there, who ſeemed 
to govern more deſpotically than he. 
The eunuch was ſoon changed into a 
woman, who alſo took the tiara and the 
fword ; to her ſucceeded another, and 
then a third : but before ſhe was well 
eſtabliſhed in her ſeat, the captain of 


the guards that ſtood around us marched 
up to the throne, and ſeized upon it. 
In that moment I looked, and beheld 
the ſophi lying ſtrangled on the floor 
with his vizzr, and three of his ſultanas, 
Struck with horror at the ſpectacle, I 
left the palace z and, going ont into the 
City, ſaw it abandoned to the fury of the 
ſoldiers, who pillaged all it's riches, 
and cut the throats of the defenceleſs 
inhabitants. From thence I made my 
eſcape into the country, which was a 
waſte, uncultivated deſart, where I 
found nothing but idleneſs and want. 
O,“ faid I, © how much happier is 
© England, and how much greater are 
it's kings! Their throne is eſtabliſhed 
upon juſtice, and therefore cannot be 
overturned. * They are guarded by the 
aſſections of their people, and have 
no military violence to fear. They 
are the moſt to be honoured of all 
3 becauſe their government is 
eſt framed to make their ſubjecte 
rich, happy, and ſafe.” 
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LETTER XXXV. 


SELIM, TO MIX ZA AT ISPAHAN, 


Had ſome diſcourſe to-day with an 

Engliſh gentleman, who has an at- 
feftation of being thought a great Phi- 
Ieſopher: his pretenſions to it conſiſt in 
nothing elſe but refining away all the 
happineſs of his life. By a great force 
ef reaſoning, he is arrived at a total di/- 
relifh of himpelf, and as compleat an in- 
Afference to others. I am quite wea- 
ry of living,” ſaid he to me. I have 
© gone through every thing that bears 
s the name of pleaſure, and am abſo- 
£ lutely diſguſted with it all. I have 
no taſte for the common amuſements 
s of wine, women, or play, becaule I 
© have experienced the folly of purſuing 
s them; and as for buſineſs, it appears 
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to me to be more ridiculous than any 
of the three. The buſtle of the town 
diſturbs my quiet, and in the country 
Lam dying of the ſpleen. I believe I 
ſhall go with you into Perſia, only 
to change the ſcene a little; and when 
T am tired of being there, take a 
doſe of opium, and remove to the other 
world.” 

I hope, Mirza, that thou and I ſhall 
never know what it is to be /o ie; 
but make the beſt of thoſe comforts and 
delights which nature has kindly be- 
towed upon us, and endeavour to dif- 
fuſes them as wide as poſſible, by the 
practice of thoſe virtues from which 
they flow. ; 


ö 


LETTER XXXVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


T HERE is another gentleman of 
m 


acquaintance, who is a philo- 


| FROM LONDONs 
He is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, 
which his friends are as much maſters of 


eþher, but of a ſpecies very different as he: his children love him out of a 


trom him I deſcribed to thee in my laſt. 


principle of gratitude, by far more en- 


dearing 
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gearing than that of duty; and his ſer» 
vants conſider him as a father, whom it 
would be unnatural for them not to obey. 

His tenants are never hurt by drought 
or rain, becauſe the goodneſs of their 
lord makes amends for the inclemency 


of the ſky. 


The whole country looks gay about 
his dwelling, and you may trace all his 
footſteps by his bounties. 

© Is it not ſtrange,” I have often heard 
him ſay, that men ſhould be fo deli- 
« cate as not to bear a diſagreeable pic- 
© ture in their houſes, and yet force 
© every face they ſee about them to wear 
© a cloud of uneaſineſs and diſcon- 
« tent ? 
© Is there any object ſo pleaſing to 
the eye, as the ſight of a man whom 
you have obliged? or any muſick ſo 
agreeable to the ear, as the voice of 
one that owns you for his benetaCtor?? 
He has alſo a deep ſenſe of religion; 
which is ſo far from caſting a gloom over 


a a <a ,® 
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his mind, that it is to that chiefly he 
owes his conſtant ſerenity. © Were 
© there no reward, ſaid he to me in our 
laft converſation, * for virtue after this 
© life, a wiſe man would praQtiſe it for 
it's own beauty and reaſonableneſs 
bere ; yet the wiſeſt man, in that caſe, 
might be unhappy from the perverfity 
of accidents: but he who adds to the 
pleaſures of virtue the hopes of reli- 
gion, has no excuſe for ſinking under 
any misfortune; and, without the 
extravagance of philoſophical pride, 
may always find a reſource in his 
mind, as much ſuperior to all htiman 
events, as the infinite extent of eter- 
nity is beyond the ſhort bounds of 
human duration.” | 

Such are the notions of this man con- 
cerning happineſs; and it 1s probable 
they are not very wwrong, for he himſelf 
is never out of humour, nor is it poſſihle 
to be ſo in his company. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 13PAHAN. 


Went laſt night with my friend to 

ſee a lady whoſe houſe is the fa- 
vourite reſort of the moſt agreeable peo- 
ple of both ſexes. The lady herſelf 
received me with a good breeding, which 
I found was the reſult of good ſanſe: 
ſhe treated me as a fAranger that came 
to ſee, not like a monfler that came to 
be ſecn; and ſcemed more deſirous to 
appear in a good light herſelf to me, 
though a Perſian, than to ſet me in a 
ridiculous one to her company, The 
converſation turned upon yarious ſub- 
jets, in all which ſhe bore a conſidera- 
ble, but not a petulant or over-bearing 
part; and with modeſty ſhewed herſelf 
a miſtreſs of molt of the Lying languages, 
and not unacquainted with ancient and 
modern hiſtory. 

The reſt of the company bad their due 
ſhare of the converſation, which was 
carried on with ſpirit and good manners. 


One gentleman in particular diſtinguiſn- 


ed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his wit, 
accompanied with ſuch delicacy and 
politeneſs, that none who heard him felt 


— 
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themſelves hurt by that pre-eminenxce 
which he alone ſeemed not to be con- 
ſcious of. . 

His wit was all founded on good 
ſenſe; it was wit which a Perſian could 
comprehend as eafily as an Engliſhman z 
whereas moſt that I have met with from 
other men, who are ambitious of being 
admired for that accompliſhment, is 
confined not only to the taſte of their 
own countrymen, but to that of their 
own peculiar ſet of friends. When this 
gentleman had entertained us for an 
hour or two, with the juſteſt, as well 
as livelieſt remarks, both on perſons 


and things, that I ever heard, he went 


away; and, to comfort us for loſing 
him, there came in the man of great 
good-nature, whom I deſcribed to thee 
in one of my former letters. 


This courteous perſon hearing all of i 


us very warm in praiſe of the other's 
wit, joined in with us, but ended his 
panegyrick with a plain, though indi- 
rect inſinuation, that there was a ſati- 
rical turn in it, which rendered it very 


This is eyidently the portrait of our noble author's father, 
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dangerous, and that the gentleman could 
not poſſibly be ſo witty but at the ex- 
pent&e of his good-nature. 

I could not help being quite angry at 
ſo impertinent and ill-grounded a re- 
flection, on a man ior whom I had con- 
ceived a great efteem, and defired to 
know why he ſuppoled him to be 2/- 
natured, only becauſe he was not dull. 


« Has he abuſed,” ſaid I, any worthy ' 


* man? has he defamed any woman of 
good character? If all the edge of his 
4 wit is turned on thoſe who are juſtly 
© the objects of ridicule, his wit is as 
great a benefit to private life, as the 
« {word of the magiſtrate is to the pub- 
« tick.” 

My gentleman, fearing to be drawn 
into a diſpute which he could not carry 
on without expofing the jecret envy of 


is heart, changed the diſcourſe; and 


for the reſt of his ſtay among us, which 
was not very long, kept a molt ſtrict 
filence, and gave no other indications 
of life, but that of laughing whenever 
any body laughed, and nods and gel- 
tures of approbation to whoever ſpoke. 

The moment he was gone, I told my 
friend. that I did not. much wonder to 
fee that gentleman in mixed company, 
where it was enough that he gave no of- 
fence ; but that in a ſelect ſociety as 
this was, he ſhould be received on] 
from a general notion of his good-1a- 
ture, which was ſupported by no one 
ation of his life, ſcemed to me entire- 
ly unaccountable. For, even allovw- 
ing his pretenſions to that title, I was 
furprized that ſuch a character ſhould 
de fo ſcarce, as to make it fo very va- 
mable. | 
© I can eaſily conceive,” continned I, 
that the notorious reverſe of that vir- 
tue would be a good reaſon o turn a 
man o of company; but I cannot 
think that the poſſeſſion of that virtue, 
deſtitute of all others, is a reaſon for 
* letting bim into it.“ 

« If you will Keep my ſecret,” replied 
my friend, © I will tell you the whole 
truth; but if you difcover me, I thall 
paſs for ill nalurei myſelft. You 
miſt know then, that there are about 
this town ten thouland fuch fellows 
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as this, who, without a grain of ſenſt 
or merit, make their way by recipro- 
cally complimenting one another; 
Their numbers make them formida- 
ble, eſpecially ſupported, as they are, 
by the fair-ſex. They ſneak into 
good company, like dogs, after ſome 
man of ſenſe, whom they ſeem to be- 
long to; where they neither bark nor 
bite, but cringe and fawn; fo that 
neither good manners nor humanity 
will allow one fo kick them out, till 
at laſt they acquire a ſort of right by 


ſuſferance. They preſerve their cha- 


racter by having no will of their own, 
which in reality is owing to their hav- 
ing no diſtinguiſning judgment: they 
are all poſſeſſed of ſome degree of 
cunning; and their paſſions are too 


. low and dull to break in upon it, or 


hurcy them into the indiſcretions of 
men of parts. Beſides, they know 
that they are in a conſtant {tate of 
probation, where the leaſt tranſgref- 
hon dlamus them : they carry no com- 
peniation about them; for a#five 
tau ts will not be borne, where there 
are at beit but zepative virtues. The 
ſmall number ot people of ſenſe are 
torced to ſubmit in this, as in many 
other filly cuſtoms, to a tyrannical 
majority, and laviſh undefervedly the 
valuable character of good-nature, to 
avoid being as unjuſtly branded with 
that of ill- nature themſelves.” 
Might not another reaſon be given 
for it ?* anſwered I. Are not wanity 
and ſel f love the great cauſes of not 
only the toleration, but the privileges 
theſe people enjoy? and does not ſe- 
curity from cenſure, certainty of ap- 
plauſe, or the diſcovery of an eminent 
ſuperiority, prevail with thoſe of the 
belt parts to really like, what they 
only pretend to ſuffer, the converſa- 
tion of thoſe of the worſt Very 
poſſibly,” replied my triend : f at leaſt 
the vantty of the wileſt is certainly the 
comfort of the weakeit, and irems to 
be given as an allay to ſuperior un- 
deritandings, like cares to ſuperior 
ſtations, to preſerve a certain degree 
of equality that Providence intended 
among mankind,” 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Had yeſterday the pleaſure of a ſpec- 
tacle, than which nothing is more 
iking to a foreigner, becauſe he can 


] 


have a right idea of it no where elſe; I 
ſaw the three eſtates of the kingdom aſ- 
ſembled in parliament. The king was 
on his throne in all his majefty ; around 
him fat the peers in their different robes; 
at the bar ſtood the ſpeaker of the com- 


3 


mons, attended by the houſe. Accuſ- 
tomed as I am to the ſublime court of 
our great emperor, I beheld this ſcene 
with much more reverence, but it was 
reverence mixed with love. Now, and 
never till now, did I ſee a true image of 
civil government, the ſupport and per- 
fection of human ſociety. A tyrant's 
court is no more worthy to be compared 
with this aſſembly, than a lion's den 
with a temple. Here ſuch laws as, af- 
ter mature and free delibEration, have 
obtained the concurrence of the zobles 
and commons, receive the royal aſſent 
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nor can any bind the people, which have 
not the authority of that triple ſanction. 
A gentleman who came with me made 
me obſerve, that when the commons 
ſent up the ſubſidies granted to the 


king, he thanked them for them, as an 
acknowledgment that he had no power 
to raiſe them without their conſent. 
Anciently, added he, © ſupplies of 
© money and redreſs of grievances went 
together; but ſuch is the preſent hap- 
© pineſs of our condition, that we have 
© more money than ever to beſtow, and 
© 79 grievances at all to be redreſſed.“ 

© I have heard, ſaid I, © that when 
© thele gifts are moſt liberal, they have 
© anatural tendency, like plentitul ex- 
© halations drawn from the earth, to fall 
© again upon the place from whence 
© they came.” | | 

He was going to anſwer me, when 
the houſe role, and put an end to my 
enquiries. 


LETTER AAA. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HIS morning I received a viſit 
from the-gentleman under whoſe 
conduct I had been at the houſe of lords. 
After ſome general diſcourſe upon that 
ſubje&, he aſked me what I thought of 
their nobility. 
© I am too great a ſtranger,” anſwer- 
ed I, to have formed eu right opinion 


«© of what they are; but, if you pleaſe, 1 


© will tell you freely what I think they 
© ſhould be. 

An Engliſh nobleman ſhould be a 
ſtrenuous aſſerter of the privileges of 
the people, becauſe he is perpetualiy 
entruſted with the care of them ; and 
at the ſame time deſirous to prelerve 
the juſt rights of the crown, becauſe 
it is the ſource from which his honour 
is derived. 

© He ſhould have an eſtate that might 
© ſet him above dependance ; and employ 
* the ſuperfluities, if ſuch there were, 
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© not in improving luxury, but in ex« 
© tending charity. 

© He ſhould make his dignity eaſy to 
© his inferiors by the modeſty and ſim- 
plicity of his behaviour; norever think 
himſelf too great for the loweſt offices 
of friendſhip and humanity. _ 
He ſhould claim no priwilege that 
might excmpt him from the ſtricteſt 
rules of juſtice z and afford his protec- 
tion, not to men obnoxious to the law, 
but to every modeſt virtue and uſeful 
art. 


The character you have drawn,“ 
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GR 


replied my friend, though it be rare, 


vet it is not imaginary: ſome there are 
to whom ſtill it may belong; and it 
© eminently exiſts in a young nobleman, 
© grandſon and heir to a late illuſtrious 
commander“, whofe name, even in 
© Perſia, is n0t unknown.” 


* Duke of Marlborough. 
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LETTER XI. 


PERSIAN LETTERS, 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


2 Engliſh are bleſt with ſome 
privileges which no other nation 
now in the world enjoys in io high a 
degree. One is, that they cannot be 
long deprived of their liberty upon ſu- 
ſpicion of any crime, not even of treaſon 
itſelf, without being brought to a trial : 
another is, that they cannot be tortured, 
either to force a confeſſion of what is 
laid to their charge, or a diſcovery of 
their accomplices. It is a wonderful 
thing, that even in many free ſtates, 
theſe two eſſential rights of human na- 
ture have not been ſecured : for can an 
thing be more repugnant to natural juſ- 
tice, than to puniſh without proof of a 
crime? Or is there a greater puniſh- 
ment than long impriſonment and the 
infliction of violent pain, either of which 
is worſe than death to an innocent man? 
From both theſe evils the Engliſh are 
arded by their excellent laws; which 
ve alſo provided, that none ſhall un- 
dergo the vexation and ſhame of a trial 
in a criminal cauſe without the conſent 
of twelve of their countrymen, who are 
called the grand jury; nor can ſen- 
tence be paſſed upon them, but by the 
unanimous voice of twelve more of their 
equals, with as firong proviſions (in 
trials for treaſon eſpecially) againſt any 
influence of fear or corruption, as hu- 
man laws are able to frame. To theſe 
lorious privileges is added the right of 
ing taxed by none but their repreſen- 
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tatives, of adviſing the king in a parlia- 


mentary manner upon all matters of 
vernment, of enquiring into the condu& 
of miniſters, of arraigning the guilty, 
and taking them out of the ſhelter of 
the throne, liberty of ſpeech in parlia- 
ment, and liberty of writing and pub- 
liſhing with all decent freedom what 
every man thinks upon publick affairs. 

When I conſider all theſe advantages, 
and reflect on the ſtate I am in when in 
my own country, expoſed upon the 
lighteſt ſuſpicion to be ſhut up in a pri- 
ſon, to be tortured there, and, if ever 
brought out from thence, to be tried by 
a partial judge, poſſibly by my accuſer 
himſelf, to have my eſtate taken from 
me at the emperor's pleaſure, having no 
means of redreſs againſt him or his mi- 
nifters, and deprived of the power even 
to complain; when I reflect on all this, 
I cannot but look upon the loweſt ſub- 
je& of England with envy, and with 
reſpect, as I ſhould on a being of an 
order ſuperior to mine. 

But, on the other hand, were there an 
Engliſhman wicked and fooliſh enough, 
to give up the leaſt of theſe rights for 
any temptation of fortune or power, I 
ſhould look down upon him, however 
exalted by titles or wealth, with more 
contempt than upon the loweſt ſlave in 
my ſeraglio: for, if unwilling flavery 
be the worſt of misfortunes, voluntary 
ſervitude is the baſeſt of crunes. 


LETTER XLI. 


. SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


AE OUT a fortnight ago, I went, 
in company with one of my ac- 
quaintance, to fce a place in this city, 
called the Exchange, which is the gene- 
ral rendezvous of all the merchants, not 
only of England, but the whole trading 
world. I never yet came into an afem- 
bly with ſo much reſpe& as into this. 
© Theſe,” ſaid I to my friend, „are the 
* molt uſefal, and therefore the moſt 
* bonourable, of mankind. They are 
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met here to carry on the common 
happineſs; their gains are the adwan- 
tage of the publick ; and their labour 
makes the eaſe of human life.* 

I had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when 
he carried me out into a neighbouring 
alley, where I alſo ſaw ſome buſy faces, 
but which looked, methought, very dif- 
ferent from the others. Theſe,” faid 


a MM 


he, are a ſort of traders, whoſe whole 


© buſineſs is conüned within the com- 
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« paſs of this alley, where they create a 
: Lind of ebb and flow, which they 
© know how to turn to good account; 
© but which is deſtructive to all trade, 
© except their own. Nay, they have 
© ſometimes raiſed ſuch violent tempeſts 
© here, that half the wealth of the nation 
has been ſunk by it.? 
© They are then a fort of magicians,” 
anſwered I. 
© A molt diabolical one truly,” re- 
lied hez *and, what is the moſt wonder- 
« ful, the maſters of the art have the ſe- 
© cret to render themſelves izv7/ible : 


© thou they are always virtually pre- 


« ſent here, they never appear to vul 
© eyesz but ſome of their z-ps are Bo 


© quently diſcovered, and by their mo- 


© tions the ſkilful in this traffick ſteer 
© their courſe and regulate their ven- 
© tures,” | 

While he was ſaying this to me, there 
came up to us an ill-looked fellow, and 
aſked if we had any flock to fell. 

My friend whiſpered me in the ear, 
that this was an imp: I ſtarted ; called 
on Mahomet to prote& me, and made 
the beſt of my way out of the alley. 


LETTER XLII 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN., 


HAT Abdallah, whom I men- 

tioned in a former letter, is gone 
from England. Thou wilt be affected 
with the virtue of the man, when I tell 
thee the cauſe of his departure. He ſent 
laſt week to deſire I would come to him. 
I came, and found him oppreſſed with 
the deepeſt ſorrow. Ah, Selim,” ſaid 
he to me, © I muſt leave thee: I muſt 
© go, and diſcharge my duty to the belt 
of fathers; I muſt give my all for him 
© to whom I owe it.“ At theſe words, 
he put a letter into my hand, which he 
had juſt received the day before: I found 
by it, that his father, who was a mer- 
chant, in a voyage from Grand Cairo 
to Aleppo, was taken by a cruizer of 
the Iſle of Malta; and, being unable 
himſelf to pay his ranſom, had written 
to his ſon to do it for him. Thou 
© knowelt,” ſaid he to me, © that I am 
© not rich: to raiſe the ſum demanded 
© for my father's liberty, I mult fell all 
© my effects, and leave myſelf without 
the means of a ſubſiſtence, except 
© what my labour can procure me. But 
my own diſtreſs is not what concerns 
* me moſt ; the fear of poverty cannot 
© fright me from my duty; I only grieve 
© for the fate of my poor wife, whom 
© the ruin of my fortune will expoſe to 
© indigence and ſhame. It is for her 
* ſake that I have ſent for you; and I 
© conjure you, by all our friendſhip, by 
© the prophet and the God whom we 
© adore, not to refuſe me the firſt favour 
© I ever aſked.” When he had faid 
this, he opened the door of another 
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room, where I ſaw a beautiful woman 
in the Turkiſh habit, who, with a mo- 
deity peculiar to our eaſtern ladies, en- 
deavoured to conceal herſelf from m 
regards. Come hither, Zelis,' ſaid my 
friend, © and fee the man whom I have 
© choſen to protect you: ſee him who 
© mult ſhortly be your huſband, in the 
© room of the unfortunate Abdallah.* 
Then, turning to me, and weeping bit- 
terly—* "This," cried he, O Selim! is 
© the grace for which I am a ſuppliant : 
permit me to give her toa man who I 
know will uſe her well; I am reſolved 
to divorce her this very inſtant, ac- 
cording to the power allowed me by 
our law, if you will content to take 
her for your wife; nor could the ſophi 
himſelf make you a preſent of greater 
value. If the charms of her perſon 
are not ſufficient to recommend her to 
you, know that her mind is ſtill fairer 
and more accompliſhed. I brought 
her with me into England three years 
ago, in all which time ſhe has hardly 
{tirred out of my houſe, nor deſired 
any company but mine. It is impoſ- 
ſible to be happier with a wife than I 
have been with her; nothing ſhould 
ever have prevailed on me to part with 
her, but the deſire to ſeparate her from 
my misfortunes, and to pomp her a 
maintenance agreeable to her birth aud 
merit, which I am no longer able to 
© provide for her myſelf.” 

He had ſcarce ended, when the lady, 
tearing her hair, and beating the whiteſt 
breaft I ever ſaw, implored him not to 
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think of a ſeparation, more painful to 
her than any miſery that poverty could 
reduce her to. POE ; 
After many paſſionate expreſſions of 
her love, ſhe declared that ſhe would ac- 
company him to Malta, and beg her 
bread with him afterwards, if it was ne- 
ceſſary, rather than ſtay behind in the 
moſt affluent condition. But he poſi- 
tively refuſed to let her go, and inſiſted 
upon giving her to me, as the only ex- 
pedient to make him eaſy. To _ 
© her with me, ſaid he, would be expoſ- 
ing her to ſuch dangers and wants, as 
I cannot endure even to think of: but 
leſs can I bear the thought of leaving 
her here, in a nation of infidels, among 
women who hawvegiven up modeſty, and 
men who profeſs to make war upon it 
wherever it is to be found. Your houſe 
is the only aſylum to which her virtue 
can ſafely retire. As your wife, ſhe 
will be protected from any inſult, even 
in this land of licentiouſneſs. To theſe 
words of Abdallah, Zelis replied with 
many arguments, but with more tears. 
I continued ſome time a filent witneſs 
of this extraordinary diſpute 3 but at 
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laſt, ſeeing him determined to divorce 
her, I told him, I would accept her as 
a treaſure committed to my hands, not 
for my own ule, but to ſecure it for my 
friend : that ſhe ſhould remain with me 
unter the character of my wife, but I 
would always be 2 ſtranger to her bed; 
and if at his return he found himſelf in 
circumſtances ſufficient to maintain her, 
I would reſtore her back again to him 
untouched; or, in caſe they ſhould mu- 
tually deſire it, carry her with me to 
my ſeraglio in the eaſt. They were 
both much comforted with this aſſur- 
ance; and Zelis conſented to ſtay with 
me, ſince Abdallah commanded it. The 
poor man embarked for Malta the fol- 

owing week, with his whole fortune on 
board for his father's ranſom, and left 
me ſo touched at his filial piety, that I 
made an offer to pay part of it myſelf ; 
but he told me I had done enough for 
him in taking care of what was deareſt 
to him upon earth, and refuſed any 
farther ſuccour from me. 


N. B. This ſtory is reſumed in Letter 
LXXVI. 


LETTER XLIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA 


Lately fell into diſcourſe with an 

Engliſhman, who has well examin- 
ed the conſtitution of his country. I 
begged him to tell me what he thought 
of the preſent ſtate of it. Two princi- 
pal evils, anſwered he, © are making 
* way for arbitrary power, if the court 
ſhould ever be inclined to take advan- 
tage of them, viz.theabuſe of our wealth 
and the abuſe of our eloquence: the laſt 
is, if poſſible, more miſchievous than 
the firſt; for it ſeduces thoſe whom 
money could not corrupt: it is the 
moſt pernicious of all our refinements, 
and the moſt to be dreaded in a free 
country. To ſpeak truth is the pri- 
vilege of a freeman; to do it roundly 
and plainly, is his glory : thus it was 
that the ancient Romans debatedevery 
thing that concerned the common- 
wealth, at a time when they beſt 
knew how to govern, before Greece 
had infected them with rhetorick. As 
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nothing was propounded to them with 
« difguile, they calily judged what was 


AT ISPAHAN. 
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© moſt for their honour and intereſt, 
© But the thing called Eloquence here 
is of another kind: it is leſs the talent 
© of enforcing truth, than of impoſing 
falſehood; it does not depend on a 
© true knowledge of the matter in de- 
* bate, for generally it aims at nothing 
© more than a ſpecious appearance : nor 
© is wiſdom a neceſſary quality in the 
© compoſition of an orator ; he can do 
* without it very well, provided he has 
© the happy facility of 
© ſmoothly, and aſſerting boldly.” 

own to thee, Mirza, this account furs 
prized me : we have no knowledge in 
the eaſt of ſuch an eloquence as this man 
deſcribed; it is our cuſtom to ſpeak na- 
turally and pertinently, without ever 
imagining that there was an art in it, or 
that it was poſſible to talk finely upon a 
ſubject which we do not underſtand. 

Pray, Sir, faid I, © when theſe ora- 
© tors you tell me of have been caught 
two or three times in a lye, do not you 
treat them with the utmoſt contempt? 


oa Quit? 


© the whole merit and pride of their pro- 
« feſſion is to deceive: they are to lay 
© falſe colours upon every thing; and 
© the greater the impoſition is, the greater 
© their reputation. The orator who can 
© only perſuade us to act againſt ſome of 
tour leſſer intereſts, is but a genius of the 
© ſecond rate; but he who can compel us 
* by his eloquence to violate the moſt 
eſſential, is an able man indeed, and will 
certainly riſe very high. I ſuppoſe it 
may be your cuſtom in Perſia to beſtow 
employments on ſuch perſons as have 
particularly qualified themſelves for 
them ; you put the care of the army 
and the marine into the hands of ſol- 
© diers and ſeamen; you make one man 
© ſecretary of ſtate, becauſe he has been 
« bred in foreign courts, and underſtands 
« the intereſts of yourneighbouring prin- 
© ces; to another you truſt the revenue, 
« becauſe he is ſkilful in ceconomy, and 
* has proved himſelf above the tempta- 
tion of embezzling what paſſes through 
© his hands. —“ Ves, replied I, © this is 
© ſurely the right method; and I con- 
« clude it muſt be yours.'——* No, faid 
he; © we are above thoſe vulgar preju- 
c dices z ſuch qualifications are not re- 
© gquiſite among us: to be fit for any or 
call of theſe poſts, one muſt be a good 
Healer in parliament. — How!“ 


ſaid I; © becaule I make a fine harangue 
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— Quite the contrary,” anſwered he; 


upon a treaty of peace, am I therefore 
fit to ſuperintend an army? - We 
think ſo, anſwered he: And if I 
can plauſibly defend a miniſter of 
ſtate from a reaſonable charge brought 
againſt hum, have I thereby a title to 
© be taken into the adminiſtration ?*— 
© Beyond diſpute, in this country,” an- 
ſwered he. Why then, by Mahomet !* 
ſaid I, © your government may well be 
© fick: what a diſtempered body muſt 
© that be whoſe members are ſo mon- 
* {trouſly out of joint, that there is no 
© one part in it's proper place! If my 
© tongue ſhould undertake to do the 
6 
c 
c 
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office of my head and arms, the ab- 

ſurdity and the impotency would be 

juſt the ſame.” | 

© Yet thus,” ſaid he, © we go on; 
© lamely enough I muſt confeſs; but Kill 
© admiring our own wiſe policy, and 
© laughing at the reſt of the world.” 

© You may laugh, replicd I, as you 
© think fit: but if the faltan my maſter 
© had among his counſcllors ſuch an 
© orator as you deſcribe, a fellow that 
would prate away truth, equity, aud 
© common-ſenle; by the tomb of our 
© holy prophet! he would make a mute 
© of him, and ſet him to watch over the 
fſeraglio inſtead of the fate. 

At theſe words I was obliged to take 
my leave, and our diſcourle was broke 
off till another meeting. 


LETTER XLIV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HE next day I faw my friend 
again, and he reſumed the ſubject 
of eloquence. © You cannot imagine, 
ſaid he to me, of what fatal conſe- 
E quence this art of haranguing has been 
© toall free ſtates: good laws have been 
eſtabliſhed by wiſe men, who were far 
from being eloquent; and eloquent 
men, who were far from being wile, 
have every where deſtroyed or cor- 
rupted them. Look into hiſtory, you 
will find, that the fame period which 
carried eloquence to it's perfection, 
was almoſt always mortal to liberty. 
The republicks of Greece, and that of 
Rome, did not ſee their moſt celebrat- 
ed orators till the very moment that 
their conſtitutions were overturned. 
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„ And how indeed ſhould it be other- 
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c wiſe? When once it becomes a fa- 


| © ſhion to advance men to dignity and 


power, not for the good counſel that 
they give, but for an agreeable man- 
ner of recommending bad ones, it is 
impoſſible that a government ſo ad- 
miniſtered can long ſubſiſt. Is any 
thing complained of as amiſs? Inſtead 
of redreſs, they give you an oration. 
Have you propoſed a good and need- 
ful law? In exchange for that you 
receive an oration. Has your natural 
reaſon determined you upon any point ? 
Up gets an orator, and fo confounds 
you, that you are no longer able to 
reaſon at all. Is any right meaſure 
to be obſtructed, or wrong one to be 
advanced ? There is an orator always 
ready, and it is moſt charmingly per- 

« tormed 
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© formed to the delight of all the 
© hearers,* 

© I do not know, ſaid I, what plea- 
« ſure you may find in being deceived 
but I dare fay, ſhould theſe gentle- 
© men undertake to inſtruct a merchant 
in his buſineſs, or a farmer in his 
work, without underſtanding either 
trade or huſbandry, they would only 
be langhed at for their pains; and yet 
when they attempt to perſuade a na- 
tion to commit a thouſand ſenſelefs 
faults, they are liſtened to with great 
attention, and come off with abun- 
dance of applauſe. But, for my part, 
I think they deſerve nothing but hatred 
and contempt, for daring to play with 
ſuch ſacred things as truth, juſtice, 
and publick good, in ſo wanton and 
diſſolute a manner,” 
« Moſt certainly, anſwered he, © they 
are very dangerous to all ſociety; for 
what is it they profeſs? Do not they 
make it their boaſt that they have the 

wer to ſoothe or enflame ; that is, 
in proper terms, to make us partial or 
to make us mad ? Are either of theſe 
tempers of the mind agreeable to the 
duty of a judge, or of a counſellor of 
ſtate? I maintain, that it would be 
juſt as proper for us to decide a queſ- 
tion of right or wrong atter a debauch 
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of wine or a doſe of opium, as after 
being heated or cooled, to the degree 
we often are, by the addreſs of one of 
theſe ſkilful ſpeakers. 

« Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, 
to baniſh a member of their ſenate, 
(as I have read they did) only becauſe 
they thought he had too much elo- 
quence, and gained too great an aſ- 
cendant in their councils by that be- 
witching talent. Without ſuch a 
caution there is no ſafety ; for we are 
led, when we fancy that we a& moſt 
freely ; and the man who can maſter 
our affections will have but little trou- 
ble with our reaſon. But to ſhew you 
the power of oratory in it's ſtrongeſt 
light, let us ſee what it does with re- 
ligion : in itſelf it is ſimple and bene- 
ficent, full of charity and humility 
and yet, let an eloquent Jeſuit Bet up 
into a pulpit, what monſtrous ſyſtems 
will he draw out of it! What pride, 
what tyranny, will he make it autho- 
rize! How much rancour and malig- 
nity will he graft upon it ! If then the 
laws of God may be thus corrupted 
by the taint of eloquence, do we won- 
der that the laws of men cannot eſcape?* 
No, ſaid I; © no miſchiefs are to be 
« wondered at, where the reaſon of man- 
© kind is ſo abuſed.” 
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LETTER XLV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


E 9 converſation I repeated to thee 
in my laſt letter, was heard by a 
gentleman that fat near us, who, I have 
been told, has found his account ſo much 
in eloquence, as to be intereſted in the 
defence of it. Accordingly, he attacked 
my friend, and told him, he was afraid 
he had forgot his hiſtory, or he would 
have recollected that Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, the two greateſt orators that ever 
were, employed their rhetorick in the 
ſervice of their country, © I 1 * 
perhaps, anſwered he, make ſome 
objections to the integrity of both; 
but, allowing what you ſay, it amounts 
to no more than this, that eloquence 
may be of ſervice to mankind in the 
poſſeſſion of very good men; and ſo 
may arbitrary power, of the greateſt 
ſervice : but yet we ſay in England, 
that it is wiſer not to truſt to it; be- 
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© cauſe, as it is generally managed, it 

© becomes a molt grievous oppreſſion. 

And, I am ſure, I can ſhew you in hiſ- 
tory as many orators that have abuſed 
their eloquence, as kings that have 
abuſed their authority : for, beſides the 
wickedneſs common to human nature, 
the vanity of making a bad cauſe ap- 


temptation. When a man ſees he 1s 
able to impoſe on the judgments of 
others, he muſt be a very honeſt and 
very modeſt one indeed, if he never 
does it wrongfully.— Alas, Sir!” re- 
turned his antagoniſt, © the N of 
© men are too weak to bear truth! They 
© muſt, be cheated into happineſs.— 


c 
6 
[4 
6 
6 
© peara good one is in itſelf a dangerous 
c 
6 
C 
. 
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© I am ſure they are often cheated out of 


© it,” replied my friend: * nor can I 

© wholly agree to your propoſition in 

the ſenſe you underſtand it. It = 
my 
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© be neceſſary for the government of 
4 mankind, not to tell them the avhole 
© truth; ſomething may be proper to be 
© hid behind the veil of} licy z but it is 
© ſeldom neceſſary to tell them lyes. 

© Theſe pious frauds are the inventions 
© of very impious men; they are the 
© tricks of thoſe who make the publick 
good a pretence for ſerving their pri- 
vate vices. Let us conlider how 
© mankind was governed in thoſe ages 
© and ſtates where they are known to 
© have been the happieſt. How was it in 
Athens, while the laws of Solon pre- 
* ſerved their force? Was it then thought 
© neceſlary to [ye for the good of the 
© commonwealth? No; the people were 
© truly informed of every thing that 
© concerned them; and as they judged 
by their natural underſtanding, their 
© determinations were right, and their 
actions glorious: but when the orators 
© had got the dominion over them, and 
© they were deceived upon the principle 
« you eſtabliſh, what was the conſe- 
© quence? Their leaders became factious 
* and corrupt, their government venal, 
© their publick councils uncertain and 


« fluctuating, either too weakly fearful, 


© or too raſbiy bold; till at laſt, from ge- 
© nerous, high-ſpirited freemen, they 
© ſunk into prating, contemptible ſlaves. 
In Rome, the caſe was much the ſame; 
© as long as they were a great and free 
people, they underſtood not theſe poli- 
tical refinements. All governments in 
their firſt inſtitution were founded in 
truth and juſtice, and the firſt rulers 
of them were generally honeſt men ; 
but, by length of time, corruption is 
introduced, and men come to look 
upon thoſe frauds as neceſſary to go- 
vernment, which their forefathers ab- 
horred as deſtructive to it. It does 
not, ſaid I, © belong to me to decide 
in this diſpute: but it ſeems to be high- 
ly important, that %ig power of de- 
cetving for the publick good ſhould be 
lodged in ſafe hands. And I ſuppoſe 
that ſuch among you as are truſted 
with it, are very conſtant and uniform 
in their 1 Though the co- 
lours may vary, the ground of their 
conduct is ſtill the fame. What with 
them is the eſſential and fundamental 
intereſt of the nation zow, will cer- 
tainly be ſo next year: diſgrace or fa- 
© your can make no difference. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


I Was the other day in company with 
a clergyman, who has the education 
of ſeveral young noblemen committed 
to his care. A truſt of this importance 
made me regard him as one of the moſt 
conſiderable men in England. This 
© ſage,” ſaid I to mylelf, has much 
© to anſwer for: the virtue and happineſs 
© of the next age will in a great meaſure 
© depend on his capacity. I was very 
defirous to enter into diſcourſe with him, 
that I might know if he was equal to his 
office, and tried all the common to- 
picks of converſation; but on none of 
theſe was I able to draw a word from 
him. At laſt, upon ſome point being 
ſtarted, which gave him aun e toquote 
a Latin poet, he opened all at once, and 
poured forth fuch a deluge of hard 
words, compoſed out of all the learned 
uf ae that though I underſtood but 
little of his meaning, I could not help 
admiring his elocution, 
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As his ſcholars were many of them 
born to an hereditary ſhare in the le- 
giſlature, I concluded he muſt be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and able to inſtruct them 
in the knowledge of it : but, upon aſk- 
ing him ſome queſtions on that ſubject, 
I found, to my very great ſurprize, that 
he was more a ſtranger to it than my- 
ſelf, and had no notions of government, 
but what he drew from the imaginary 
republick ofa Greek philoſopher. « Well,” 
faid I, you at leaſt inſtru your ſcho- 
© lars in Grecian and Roman virtue; 
vou light up in them a ſpirit of liberty; 
© you exercile them in juſtice and mag- 
© nanimity; you form them to a reſem- 
© blance of the great characters they 
meet with in ancient authors.*— Far 
© from it,” ſaid a gentleman in com- 
pany ; © they are accuſtomed to ?remble 
© at à rod, to tell Hes in excuſe of 
© trifling faults, to betray their compa- 
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mons, to be ſpies and cowards: the 
natural vigour of their ſpirits is broke, 
the natural ingenuity of their tempers 
varniſhed” over, the natural bent of 
their genius curbed and thwarted ; the 
waole purpoſe of their education is to 
acquire ſome Greek and Latin words; 
by this only they are allowed to try 
their parts; if they are backward in 
this, they are pronounced dunces, and 
often made ſo from diſcouragement 
and deſpair,” 
I ſhould think,“ ſaid I, © if words 
only are to be taught them, they ſhould 
learn to ſpeak Engliſh with grace and 
elegance, which is particularly neceſ- 
fary in a government where eloquence 
has obtained fo great a ſway.— That 
article is never thought of. 


anſwered 
he: I came myſex from the college a 
perfect maſter of one or two dead lan- 
guages; but could neither write nor 
© read my own, till it was taught me 
© by the letters and converſation of a 
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lady about the court, whom, luckily 
© for my education, I tell in love with.“ 
© I have heard,” faid I, that it is 
uſual for young gentlemen to finiſh 
their ſtudies in other countries ; and 
indeed it ſeems neceſſary enough by 
the account you have given me of 
them here : but if I may judge by the 
greateſt part of thoſe whom TI have 
ſeen at their return, the foreign maſters 
are no better than the Engliſh, and the 
© foreign miſtreſſes not ſo good. Were 
I to go back to Perſia with an Engliſh 
coat, an Engliſh footman, and an 
Engliſh cough, it would amount to juſt 
the improvement made in France b 

one halt of the youth who travel thi- 
ther. Add to thele, a tatte for mu- 
ſick,” replied the gentleman, * with 
two or three terms of building and of 
painting, and you would want but 
one taſte more to be as accompliſhed as 
© ſome of the fineſt gentlemen that Italy 
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* © ſends us back. 


LET TER XLVII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


FE OM conũdering the education of 
Engliſh gentlemen, we turned our 
diſcourſe to that of Engliſh ladies. I 


aſked a married man that was in com- 


pany; to inſtruct me a little in the courſe 
of it, being particularly curious to know 
the methods which could render a wo- 
man in this country ſo different a crea- 
ture from one in Perſia. * Indeed, Sir," 
ſaid he, you muſt aſk my wife, not 
me, that queſtion : theſe are myſteries 
© TI am not allowed to pry into; when I 
© preſume to give my advice about it, 
© ſhe tells me the education of a lady 
© is above the capacity of a man, let 
© him be ever ſo wiſe in his own at- 
« fairs.*—" I ſhould think,” ſaid I, 
© that as the purpoſe of womens breed- 
© ing is nothing elſe but to teach them 
t to pleaſe men, a man ſhould be a bet- 
© ter judge of that than any woman in 
© the world. But pray, Sir, what in 
© general have you obſerved of this 
« myſterious inſtitutien? I do not en- 
« quire into the ſecrets behind the altar, 
© but only the outward forms of dt/- 
* ciþline which are expoſed to the eyes 
© of all the world.'—"" Why, Sir," re- 
plied he, © the firſt great point which 
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© every mother aims at, is to make her 
«© girl @ goddeſs if ſhe can. 

© A goddels!* cried I, in great aſto- 
niſhment. | 

Ves, ſaid he; © you have none of 


© them in the eaſt ; but here we have 


© five or fix in every ſtreet : there never 
* were more divinities in Egypt than 
* there are at this time in the town of 
© London. In order therefore to fit 


them for that character, they are made 


© to throw off human nature as much 
© as poſſible in their looks, geſtures, 
© words, actions, dreſs, &c.*——* But 
© 18 it not 2 to return again?' ſaid I, 
© Yes,” replied he; it returns indeed 
© again, but ſtrangely diſtorted and de- 
© formed. The ſame thing happens to 
their minds as to their ſhapes ; both 
are cramped by a violent confinement, 
© which makes them ſwell out in the 


© ewroug place. You cannot conceive - 


© the wild tricks that women play from 
© this habitual perverſion of their facul- 
© ties; there is not a ſingle quality be- 
* longing to them which they do not 
© apply to other purpoſes than Provi- 
«© dence deſigned it for: hence it is that 
* they are vain of being cowards, and 


« aſhamed 
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© aſhamed of being modeſt : hence they 
* ſmile on the man whom they di/lihe, 
and looł cold on him they love; hence 
they kill every ſentiment of their own, 
and not only act with the faſhion, but 
really think with it. All this is taught 
them carefully from their childhood; or 
elſe it would be impoſſible fo to con- 
quer their natural diipotitions.” 

© I do not know,” faid I, © what the 
© uſe is of theſe inſtructions; but it 
« ſeems to me, that in a country where 
© the women are admitted to a familiar 
© and conſtant ſhare in every active 
«© ſcene of life, particular care ſhould 
be taken in their education, to cul. 
C tivate their reaſon, and form their 


© hearts, that they may be equal to the 
« part they have to act. Where great 
« temptations muſt occur, great virtues 
© are required; and the g:ddy ſituations 
© in which they are placed, or love to 
© place themſelves, demand a more than 
© ordinary ſtrength of brain. In Perſia 
a woman has no occaſion for any thing 
but beauty, becauſe of the confinement 
© which ſhe lives under, and therefore 
© that only is attended to: but here, 
© methinks, good ſenſe is fo very neceſ- 
© ſary, that it is the buſineſs of a lady to 
improve and adorn her underſtanding 
© with as much application as the other 
© ſex, and, generally ſpeak ing, by me - 
© thods much the ſame, 


. LETTER XLVIII. 


SELIM, TO MIKZA Ar ISPAHAN., 


Was this morning with ſome gentle- 

men of my acquaintance, who were 
talking of the attempt that had been 
made not long ago of ſetting up a preſs 
at Conſtantinople, and the oppoſition it 
had met with from the Mufti. They 
applied to me to know what I thought 
of it, and whether in Perſia alto it was 
our religion that deprived us of fo uſe- 
ful an art. 

I told them, that policy had more 
part than religion in that affair; that the 
preſs was a very dangerous engine, and 
the abuſes of it made us jultly appre- 
hend ill conſequences from it. 

© You are in the right,“ ſaid one of 
the company; for this ſingle reaſon, 
© becauſe your government is a deſpotick 
© one. But in a free country the preſs 
© may be very uſeful, as 1 as it is 
1 no partial reſtraint ; 
great conſequence that the people 
ſhould be informed of every thing 
© that concerns them; and, without 
printing, ſuch knowledge could not 
© circulate either ſo eaſily or fo faſt. 
© And to argue againſt any branch of 


, * liberty from the ill uſe that may be 


© made of it, is to argue againſt liberty 
© itſelf, ſince all is capable of being 
* abuſed. Nor can any part of tree- 
© doin be more important, or better 
worth contending tor, than that by 
© which the ſpirit of it is preſerved, 
« ſupported, and diffuſed. By this 
appeal to the judgment of the people, 


or it is of 
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we lay ſome reſtraint upon thoſe niini- 
ſters who may have found means to 
lecure themſelves from any other 1% 
incorruptible tribunal ; and ſure they 
have no reaſon to complain if the pub. 
lick exerciſes a right which cannot be 
denied without avowing that thieir 
conduct will not bear enquiry. For 
though the belt adminiſtration may be 
attacked by calumny, I can hardly 
helieve it would be hurt by it, becaule 
I have known a great deal of it em- 
ployed to very little purpoſe againſt 
gentlemen in oppoſition to miniſters 
who had nothing to defend them but 
the force of truth. I do not mean by 
this to juſtify any ſcurrilities upon the 
perſonal characters either of magi- 
ſtrates or private men, or any bel 


abuſes of the preſs the laws have pro- 
vided a remedy; and let the laws 
take their courſe; it is for the intereſt 
of liberty they ſhould do fo, as well as 
for the ſecurity and honour of govern- 
ment: but let them not be {trained 
into oppreſſion by forced conſtructiunt, 
or extrabrainary acts of poauer, alike 
repugnant to natural jultice, and to 
the ſpirit of a free ſtate, Such arbi- 
trary practices no provocation can jul- 
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ger excuſe. 

The gentleman who ſpoke thus was 
contradicted by another of the compa- 
ny; who, with great warmth, and many 
H arguments, 
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properly ſo called. Againſt ſuch 


tity, no precedents warrant, no dan- 
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arguments, maintained, that the licenti- 
outnels of the preſs was grown of late 
to ſuch a dangerous height as to require 
extraordinary remedies ; and that, if it 
were put under the inſpection of ſome 
diſcreet and judicious. perſon, it would 
be far more Heneficial to the publick. 

© I agree to it, antlwered he, © upon 
© one condition, viz. That there may 


© be ltxewiſe an inſpector for THE PEO- 
PLE, as well as one for the court ; but 
if nothing is to be licenſed on one fide, 
and every thing on the other, it would 
be valtly better for us to adopt the 
eaſtern policy, and allow =o printing 
here at all, than to leave it und:r ſuch 
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a partial direction. 


LETT EI ALIA. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HE fame gentleman, who, as I 
told thee in my laſt, argued to 

ſtrongly for the liberty of the preſs, went 
on with his diſcourſe in the following 
manner. 
© If we have ſo much reaſon to be 
unwilling, that what we print ſhould 
be under the inſpection of the court, 
how much more may we complain of 
a new power aſſumed within theſe lat 
fifty years by all the courts in Europe, 
of inſpecting private letters, and in- 
vading the liberty of the poſt? The 
ſecrecy and ſafety of correipondence is 
a point of ſuch conſequence to man- 
kind, that the leaſt interruption of it 
would be criminal, without an evident 
neceſſity; but that of courſe, from one 
year to another, there ſhould be a 
conſtant breach of it publickly avow- 
ed, is ſuch a violation of the rights of 
ſocicty, as one cannot but wonder at 
even in this age.” 
« You may weil wonder, fail I to 
him, when I mylſleif am quite amazed 
to hear of ſuch a thing; the like of 
which was never practiſed among ws, 
whom you Engliſh reproach with be- 
ing /laves. But I beg you to in- 
form me what it was that could in- 
duce a free people to give up all the 
ſecrets of their buſineſs, - and private 
thoughts, to the curioſity and diſcre- 
tion of a miniſter, or his inferior tools 
in office?” 
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© They never gave them up, anſwer- 


ed he; © but thole gentlemen have ex- 


* erciled this power by their own au- 
© thority, under pretence of diſcovering 
© plots againſt the ſtate. “ No doubt," 
ſaid one of the company, * it is a great 
advantage and eale to the government, 
* to be acquainted at all times with the 
* ſentiments of conſiderable perſons, 
© becauſe it is polithle they may have 
© ſome ill intent.'—— It is very true,” 
replied tue other; © ani it might be ſtill 
a greater, caſe and advantage to the 
government to have a licenſed ſp in 
every houſe, who ſhould report the 
mot private con ver ſations, and let the 
miniſter thoroughly into the ſecrets of 
every family in the kingdom. This 
would effect ually detect and prevent 
conſpiracies: but would any body 
come into it on that account?” 

is it not making a bad compliment 
to a government, to ſuppoſe that it 
could not be ſecured without ſuch 
meaſures as are inconſiſtent with the 
end for which it is deſigned? 

« But ſuch in general is the wretched 
turn of modern policy; the moſt ſa- 
cred ties of ſociety are often infringed 
to promote ſome preſent intereſt, with- 
out conſidering how fatal it may prove 
in it's remoter conſequences, and how 
greatly we may want thoſe uſeful 
bacriers we have fo lightly broken 
© down.” 
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LETTER I. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


T Had lately the pleaſure of ſeeing a 
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monarchs can ſhew; I jaw a Britiſh 


ſig u, which fille:l- my mind beyond fleet under full (ail. Nothing can be 


all che magnificence that our eaitern 


imag.ned more pompous, or more au- 


guſt! 
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guſt! The vaſt ſize of the ſhips, and the 
{kill of the failors, erco any others 
now in the unirerſe; nor Are they leſs 
renowned for their intrepidity. The 
whole ipactacle gave me the higheſt ideas 
of the ſtrength of this nation; a ſtrength 
not confined to their own coatts, 'but 
equally formidable to the molt diitant 
parts of the globe. 

Were I a king of Englard, I would 
never receive an amballador with any 
ſolemnity but in the cabin of a fl rate 
man of war. There is the true ſrat of 
his empire; and from that throne he 
might awe the whole world, if he un- 
derſtood how to exert his maritime potv- 
e, in it's full ſtrength, and was wile 
enough to aim at zo other. But, by an 
unaccountable miltake in their policy, 
many kings of England have ſeemed to 
torget that their dominions had the ad- 
vantage of being an and: they have 
been as deeply engaged in the affairs of 
the continent as the moſt expoſed of the 
ſtates there; and neglected the ſea, to 
give all their attention to expenſive and 
ruinous wars undertaken at land. Nay, 


what is ſtranger ſtill, they have heen 
fond of acqui/itions made upon the con- 
tinent ; not conſidering that all /uch ac- 
quiſitions, inſtead of increaſing their rea} 
ttrength, are only fo many weak and 
dulnerable parts, in which, they are 
liable to be hurt by th:le enemies who 
could not poſſibly hurt them in their 
natural ſtate, as the ſovereigns of a 
powerful iſland. Their calc is the re- 
verie of that expreſſed by the poets ot 
Greece in the fable of Antzns.. He 
was (tay thoſe poets) the fon of the 
earth; and as long as he fought upon 
har lurface, even Hercules, the ſtrong- 


ell of herocs, could not overcome him; 


but being drawn from thence, he was 
eaſily vanquiſhed : the Engliſh (in the 
ſame poetical ſtyle) are the ſons of the 
fea, and while they adbere to tbeir mo- 
ther, they are invincible; but it they can 
once be drawn cat of tal ſituation, 
their ſtrength fortakes them, and they 
are not only in danger of being cruſbed 
by their enemies, hut may be hugged 10 
death even by their iends. 


LCETTER-LL 


SELIM, TO MIKZA AT ISTAHAN. 


Am returned to this city, from which 
I have made a long excurhon, and 
am going to give thee an account how [ 
have paſſed my time. A friend of mine, 
who lives in a part of England diſtant 
from the capital, invited me to ſpend the 
ſummer at his houſe: my curiofity to 
{ce ſomething new, and a natural love 
to fields and groves at this ſcaſon of the 
Fears made me glad to accept of his pro- 
tal, ; 

The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leav- 
ing London, was to find all the country 
euitivated like one great garden. This 
is the genuine effect of that happy liber- 
ty which the Engliſh enjoy : where pro- 
p:rty is ſecure, indutiry will exert itſelt; 
and ſuch is the force of induttry, tnat, 
without any particular advantages of ſoil 
or climate, the lands about this city are 
of a hundred times greater profit to their 
owners, than the heit- tempered and mott 
fertile ſpots of Aſia to the ſubjects of the 
Sophi or the Turk. 

Another circumſtance, which engag- 

my attention throughout all my 


FROM LON Do. 
journey, was the vaſt number of fine 
ſeats that adorned the way as I travelled 
along, and feemed to expreſs a certain 
rural greatneſs extremely beconiiug a 
free peopie. It looked to me as if men 
who were poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificent 


retreats were ahove depending on a 


court, and ind witely fixed the ſcene of 
their pride and pleaſure in the centre of 
their own ellates, where they could 
really make themiclves moſt conſider- 
able. And, indeed, this notion is true 
in fact; for it has always been the po- 


licy of princes that wanted to be ahio- 


lute, to draw gentlemen away from their 
country-tcats, and place them about a 


court, as well to deprive them of the 


popularity which heſpitality might ac- 
quire, as to render them cold to the in- 
tereſt of the country, and wholly devot- 
ed to themiclves. Thus we have often 
been told by our friend Uidec, that the 
court aid capital of France is crouded 
with nobility, While in the proviaces 
there is ſcarce a manſion-huule that is not 
falling to uin; an ivfallible ſign of the 
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decay and downfall of the nobility itſelf! 
Thoſe who remember what England was 
farty years ago, {peak with much un- 
eaſineſs of the change they obſerve in 
this particular; and complain, that their 
countrymen” are making haſte to copy 
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the French, by abandoning their family 
ſeats, and living too conſtantly in town z 
but this is not yet ſenſible to a foreigner. 

Thou mayeſt expect the ſequel of my 
journey in other letters. | 


LETTER IA. 


SELIM, TO MIKZA AT ISPAHAN. 


T happened when I ſet out from 

London, that the parliament, which 
had fat ſeven years, was juſt diſſolved, ang 
elections for a new one were carrying on 
all over England. , My firſt day's ſtage 
had nothing in it remarkable, more than 
what 1 obſerved to thee in my laſt. 
But when I came to the town where 1 
was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all 
crouded with men and women, who gave 
me a lively idea of what I have read of 
the ancient Bacchanals. Inſtead of ivy, 
they carried oaken boughs, were exceed- 
ing drunk and mutinous, but at the 
ſame time mighty zealous for religion, 
My Perſian habit drew them all about 
me, and J. found they were much puz- 
zled what to make of me. Some ſaid 
I was a German miniſter, ſent by the 
court to corrupt the eleftors; upon 
which ſuggeltion, I had like to have 
been torn in pieces: others fancied me 
a Jeſvit ; but at laſt they agreed I was a 
mountcbank, and, as ſuch, conducted me 
to my inn with great reſpe&t. When I 
was lately delivered from this danger, 
I took a rcfojution to jay aſide my fo- 
reign dreis, that I might travel with leſs 


diſturbance; and fell into dilcourle upon 


what had paſſed with a gentleman that 
accompanied me in my journey. It 
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ſeemed to me very ſtrange, that in an 
affair of ſo great importance as the choice 
of a guardian for their liherties, men 
ſhould drink themſelves out of their rea- 
ſon. I aſked, whether riots of this kind 
were common at theſe times. He an- 
ſwered, that the whole buſineſs of the 
candidates was to pervert and contound 
the underſtandings of thoſe that chuſe 
them, by all imaginable ways: that 


from the day they began to make their 


intereſt, there was nothing but idlene!s 
and debauchery among the common 

eople: the care of their families is neg- 
eded; trades and manufactures re at a 
ftand ; and fuch a habit ot diſorder is 
brought upon them, that it requires the 
beſt part of ſever years to ſettle them 
again. And yet, continued he, * this 
© evil, great as it is, may be reckoned 
© one of the leaſt attending theſe affairs. 
© Could we bring our electors to con- 
© tent themſelves with being made drunk 
© for a year together, we might hope to 
© preſerve our conſtitution; but it is the 
© fover, confiderate corruption, the cool 
© bargaining for a ſale of their liberties, 
© that will be the certain undoing of 
© this nation, whenever a wicked mini- 


© ſter ſhall be the purchaſer,” 


LETTER LIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT Is PAHAN. 


HE next day brought us into a 

county town, where the election 
fer the city and the ſhire were carrying 
on together. It was with ſome difficulty 
that we made our way through two or 
three mobs of different parties, that 
onliged us by turns to declare ourſelves 
for their reſpective factions. Some of 
them wore in their hats tobacco-leaves, 
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and ſeemed principally concerned fer 
the honour of that noble plant, which 
they ſaid had been attacked by the mi- 
niſtry; and in this I heartily joined with 
them, being myſelf a great admirer of 
at's virtues, like moſt of my country- 
men. When we came to our inn, 

entertained myſelf with aſking my fel- 


low-traveller queſtions about 2 


The thing was ſo new to me, that in 
many points I could not believe him. 
As for inſtance, it ſeems very odd, that 
a corporation ſhould take ſuch a ſudden 
liking to a man's face, whom they never 
faw before, as to prefer him to a family 
that had ſerved them time out of mind : 
yet this, I was affured, very often hap- 
pencd ; and, what was ſtranger Rill, on 
the recommencation oi another perſon, 
who was no better known to them than 
himſelf. My inſtructor added, that 
there was in England ONE MAN fo ex- 
tremely popular, though he never affet- 
ed popularity, that a line from him, ac- 
companicd with two or three bits of a 
particular fort of paper, was enough to 
direct half the nation in the choice of 
their repreſentatives. 3 

It would be endleſs to repeat to thee 
all the tricks which he told me other 
gentlemen were forced to uſe, to get 
themſelves elected. One way of being 
well with a corporation (which a Per- 
fan would hardly conceive) is to &7/5 all 
their wives. My companion conteſſed 
to me that he hinſelf had formerly been 
obliged to go through this laborious ſo- 
licitation, and had met with ſome old 
women in his way, who made him pay 
dear for their intereſt. * But theſe me- 
5 thods,” ſaid he, end other arts of 
popularity, are growing out of faſhion 
© every day. We now court our elec- 
© tors, as we do our miſtreſſes, by ſend- 
© ing a notary to them with a propoſal ; 
c if they like the ſettlement, it is no 
© matter how they like the man that 
6 makes it; but if we diſagree about 
6 that, other pretenſions are of very 
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little uſe. And to make the compa- 
ron the juſter, the members thus 
choſen have no more regard to their 
venal conſtituents, than huſbands ſo 
married to their wives.* I aſked, if 


they had no laws againſt corruption. 


4 
4 
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Ves, ſaid he, * very ftrong ones; but 


corruption is ſtronger than the laws. 

If the magiſtrates in Perſia were ta 

ſell wine, it would ſignify very little 

that your law forbids the drinking it. 

How is it poſſible,” ſaid I, © to bribe a 

whole nation to the undoing itfelf?*— 

It is not pcfhible,* anſwered he; but 

the misfortune of our government is, 

that the majority of the reprelentative 
body is choſen, not by the whole na- 

tion, but by a ſinall and very mean part 
of it, There are a number pt boroughs, 

which have at preſent no other trade 
than ſending members to parliament, 

and whoſe inhabitants think the right 

of ſelling themſelves and their country 
the only valuable privilege of Engliih- 
men, Time has produced this evil, 
which was quite unforeſeen in the ori- 
ginal frame of our conſtitution; and 
time alone can furniſh occaſions and 
means of applying an adequate reme- 
dy. Before it can be thoroughly 
cured, one of two very unlikely things 
muſt come to paſs: either a court muſt 
be ſo diſintereſted as to exert all it's 
power for the redreſſing an evil advan- 
tageous to'itſelf; or a popular party, ſo 
ſtrong as to give laws to the court, 
muſt have virtue enough to venture 
diſguſting the people, as well as offend- 
ing the crown, for the ſate of reforms 
ing the CONSTITUTION." 


LETTER IVV. 


| 
SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


O the third day our travels were at 
an end, and I arrived at my friend's 
houſe with all the pleaſure which we re- 
ceive from retirement and repoſe, after a 
life of tumult and fatigue. I was as 
weary of elections as it I had been a 
candidate myſelf, and could not help 
expreſſing my ſurprize that the general 
diſorder on theſe occaſions had not 
brought ſome fatal miſchief upon the 
nation. That we are not undone by it, 
replied my friend, is entirely owing to 
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the happy circumſtance of our being 


an iſland. Were we ſeated on the 


continent, every election of a new 
parliament would infallibly draw on 
an invaſion.*—* It is not only from 
enemies abroad that you are in dan- 
ger,* anſwered I; one would think 
that the violence of domeſtick feuds 
ſhould of itſelf overturn your conſti- 
tation, as it has ſo many others: and 
how you have heen able to _ ſa 
long, is the wonder of all who have 
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been bred up under abſolute monar- 
chies; for they are taught, that the 
fſuperior advantage of their form of 
goverdment conſiſts in the ſtrength of 
* union; and that in other ſtates, where 
« power is more divided, a pernicious 
confuſion mult enſue, '—* They argue 
© rightly enough, ſaid the gentleman 
who came along with me; * but they 
carry the argument tco tar. No doubt, 
© factions are the natural inconveniences 
© of all free governments, as oppreſſion 
is too apt to attend on arbitrary po- 
er. But the difference lies bere, that 
in an abſolute monarchy, a tyrant has 
nothing to reſtrain him whereas par- 
ties are not only a controul on thoſe 
that govern, but on each other; nay, 
© they are even a controul upon them- 
ſelves, as the leaders of them dare not 
© give a looſe to their own particular 
* paſſions and deſigns, for fear of hurt- 
© ing their credit with thoſe whom it is 
© their intereſt to manage and pleaſe. 
£ Bevdes that, it is eaſter to infect a prince 
© with a ſpirit of tyranny, than a nation 
« with a ſpirit of faction; and where the 
« diſcontent is not general, the miſchief 
© will be light, To engage a whole 
© people in a revolt, the higheſt provo- 
© cations mult he given; in ſuch a caſe, 
the diſorder is not chargeable on thoſe 
that defend their liberties, but on the 
aggreſſor that invades them. Parties 
in ſociety are like tempeſts in the na- 
tural world: they cauie, indeed, a very 
great diſturbance; and, when violent, 
tear up every thing that oppoſes them; 
but then they purge away many noxi- 
ous qualities, and prevent a ſtagna- 
tion which would be fatal. All nations 
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that live in a quiet ſlavery may be pro- . 


c 

«© perly ſaid to ſtagnate; and happy 
© would it be for them, if they were rouſed 
and put in motion by that ſpirit of 
faction they dread fa much; for, let the 
© conſequences of reſiſtance be what ny 
* would, they can produce nothing worle 
© than a confirined and eſtabliſhed ſer vi- 
© tude: but, generally, ſuch a terment 
© in a nation throws off what is moſt 
* oppreſſive to it, and fettles by degrees 
into a better and more eligible ſtate. 
© Of this we have received abundant 
proof; for there is hardly a privilege 
© belonging to us which has not been 
gained by popular difcontent, and pre- 
© ſerved by frequent oppoſition. I may 
© add, that we have known many in- 
© ſtances, where parties, though ever (0 
* enflamed againit each other, have unit- 
© ed, from a ſenſe of common danger, 
and joined in (ſecuring their common 
4 
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happinels. And this is more easily 


done, when the. points that were once 
the great ſubjc&s of heat and diviſion 


are either worn out by time, or changed 


by the clearer and more temperate me- 
dium through which they are ſeen: 
for in that caſe, parties, which thoughe 
that they ſtood at a very great diſtance 
from one another, may find themſelves 
brought very near; and the only ſepa- 
ration remaining would be the efential 
and everlaſting one, between honeft 
men and knaves, wife men and fools, 
That this may happen, experience 
ſhews; and this, I think, ought to free 
us from the reproach of ſacrificing our 
country to our diviſions; and make 
thoſe deſpair of ſucceſs, that. hope by 
dividing to deſiroy us. 


LETTER--IV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Fe the firſt month of my being in 
the country, we did nothing from 
morning till night, but diſpute about 
the government. The natural beauties 
round about us were little attended to, 
ſo much were we taken up with our en- 
quiries into political defects. My two 
companions diſagreed in many points; 
though I am perſuvadul they both meant 
the ſame thing, and were almoſt equally 
ood ſubjedts and good citizens, I 
ee fancied, that I had learned a 
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great deal in theſe debates; but when I 
came to put my learning together, T 
found mylelf not much wiſer than be- 
fore. The maſter of the houſe was in- 
clined to the fide of the court, not from 
any intereſted or ambitious views, but, 


as he ſaid, from a principle of 2whiggi/m: 


this word mis one of thoſe diſtinctions 
which, for little leſs than a century, have 
divided and perplexed this nation. The 
oppoſite party are called tories. They 


have as ſtreng an antipathy to each other, 
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as the followers of Hali to thoſe of Oſ- 
man. I defired my friend to give me 
ſome certain mark by which I might 
know one from the other. The 2vhtgs," 
faid he, are they that are ow in place, 
© and the tories are they that are ot. 
I underſtand you,” returned I; © the 
difference is only there; ſo that if they 
who are now fories, were employed, 
they would inſtantly become whags 3 
and if the 20þigs were removed, they 
« would be tories.*—" Not ſo, anſwered 
he with ſome warmth; * there is a great 
difference in their principles and their 
conduct.“ Ay," faid I, let me hear 
that, and then I ſhal] be able to chuſe 
my party.*—* Thetzores,” ſaid he, are 
for advancing the power of the crown, 
and making the clergy the tools of their 
ambition. When they were in power, 
they weakened our ancient allies, diſ- 
« graced our arms, hurt our trade, loft 
© our Honcur, and were aſſiſtant to the 
© greatneſs of France.“ 
© You furprize mel” replied I; * for 
© I have heard all this imputed to ſome, 
© who you aſſure me are good whrgs; 
-* nay, the very pillars of whiggiſm.' 
I will explain that matter to you im- 
© methately,* ſaid the gentleman that 
came down with me. Whiggiſm is an 
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$7 
indelible character, like. epiſcopacy : 
for as he who has once been a 67/bop, 
thougrh he no longer perform any of 
the otkces and duties of his function, 
is a biſhop nevertheleſs; ſo he who has 
once been a whig, let him act never 
ſo contrary to his principles, i never- 
theleſs a hig; and as all true church- 
men are obliged in conſcience to ac- 
knowledge the firſt, fo all true whigs 
are in duty bound to ſupport the laſt.” 
© Very well,” faid I; but are there 
© none who differ from this orthodox br - 
© lieff'—* Ves, ſaid he, © certain ch 
© fiinate people; but, like other Ant- 
ers, they are puniſhed for their f pa- 
© ration, by being excluded from 211 
places of truft aui profit.” 

A heavy puniſhment indeed!“ an- 
ſwered I, and more likely to diminiſs 
* the fe#t than any other kind of perſe- 
© cutions Bat if you will allow a 
ſtranger to give any advice in.your af- 
fairs, I think you ſhould pull down at 
once theſe enſigur of party, which are, 
indeed, fai/z colours hung out by fac- 
tion; and let up, inſtead of them, one 
national ſtandard, which all who leave, 
by whatever name they may call 
themſelves, ſhould be conſidered and 
* uſed as deſerters.' 
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LETTERE”LVI. 


* 


Went with my country friend, ſome 

days ago, to make a viſit in a neigh- 
bouring cconty, to the prelate of that 
dioceſe. Eis character is ſo extraordi- 
nary, that not to give it to thee, would 
be departing from the rule I have laid 
down, to let nothing that is /fiugalar 
eſcape my notice. In the firſt place, he 
refides conſtantly on his dioceſe, and has 
done ſo for many years: he aſks nothing 
of the court for himſelf or family: he 
hoards up no wealth for his relations 
but lays out the revenues of his ſee in a 
decent hoſpitality, and a charity void of 
(ſtentation. At his firſt entrance into 
the world, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 
zeal for the liberty of his country, and 
had a conſiderable ſhare in bringing on 
the Revolution that preſerved it. His 
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principles never altered by his prefer- 


FROM LONDON. 
ment: he never proſtituted his pen, nor 
debaſed his character, by party diſputes 
or blind compliance. Though he is 
warmly ſerious in the belief of his reli- 

ion, he is moderate to all who differ 
Hom him: be knows no diſtinction of 
party, but extends his good athces alike 
to whig and tory; a friend ta virtue un- 
der any denomination ; an enemy to vice 
ander any colours. 
age are the effects of a temperate life 
and a quiet conſcience; though he is 
now ſome years above fourſcore, nobod 
ever thought he lived too long, unleſs 
it was out of an impatience #0 ſucceed 
him. 

This excellent perfon entertained me 
with the greateſt humanity, and ſeemed 
to take a particular delight in being uſe» 
ful and inſtructive to a Aranger. To tell 


thee 
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thee the truth, Mirza, I was fo affected 


with the piety and virtue of this teach- 


ere; the Chriſtian religion appemed to 
me ſo amiable in his character and man- 


ners, : that, if the force of education had 
not rooted Mahometiſin in my heart, he 
would certainly have raade a convert of 
Mme. 


LETTER LVII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPA AN. 


Y long ſtay im the country gave 
me leiſure to read a good dea]: 
JT applied myſelf to hiſtory, particularly 
that of England; for rightly to underſtand 
what a nation ic, one ſhould previouſly. 
learn what it has been. If I complain- 
ed of the different accounts which are 
given by the Engliſh of themſelves in 
their preſent circumſtances, I have no 
leſs reaſon to complain of their hiſtori- 
ans: paſt tranſactions are ſo variouſly re- 
hted, and with ſuch a mixture of pre- 
judice on both ſides, that it is as hard to 
know truth from their relations, as reli- 
ion from the comments of divines. 
he great article in which they differ 
molt, is the ancient power of the crown, 
and that of the parliament :; according 
to ſome, the latter is no more than-an 
encroachment on the former; but, ac- 
cording to others, it is as old as the mo- 
narchy itſelf. 
This point is debated with great 


, warmth, and a multitude: of proofs al- 


ledged by either party: yet the import- 
ance of the controverſy is not fo great as 
fome may conceive it, For many hun- 
dred years, the point 1s out of diſpute; 
but ſuppoſe it were otherwiſe, would it 
follow from thence, that the parliamen- 
tary powers are uſurpations? No, Mir- 
za, no; if liberty were but a year old, 
the Engliſh would have juſt as goad a 
right to claim and to preſerve it, as if it 
had been handed down to them from 
many ages; for, allowing that their an- 
ecftors were flaves through weakneſs or 
want of ſpirit, is fawvery fo valuable an 
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inheritance, that it never muſt be parted 
with? Is a long preſcription — — to 
give force to the natural rights of man- 
kind? If the privileges of the people of 
England be conceſſians from the crown, 
is not the power of the crown itſelf a 
conceſſion from the people? However, it 
malt be conteſſed, that though a long 
poſſeſſion of abſolute power can give no 
right to continue it againſt the natural 
claim of the people in behalf of their li- 
berties, whenever that claim ſhall be 
made; yet a long poſſeſſion of freedom 
ſerves to eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen origi- 
nal right, or, at leaſt, makes it more 
ſhameful to give it up, I will therefore 
ſketch out to thee, as ſhort as I can, in 
my next letters, the reſult of what I have 
read, and what I have thought on this 
ſubject, not with the minute exactneſs 


of a political critick, who of all criticks 


would tire thee moſt, but by ſuch a 
general view of the ſeveral changes this 
government has undergone, as may ſet 
the true ſtate of it pretty clearly before 
thee. Further than this it would be al- 
moſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to go upon 
that ſubjet, or for one ſo diſtant as 
thou art either to receive or deſire infor- 
mation: nor, indeed, were it more feafible, 
ſhould I think it of uſe to engage in 
a much larger detail. It is with enqui- 
ries into the conſtitutions of nations, as 
with enquiries into the conſtitution of the 
univerſe ; thoſe who are moſt nicely cu- 
rious about particular and trifling parts, 
are often thoſe who ſee feaſt of the 
whole, | | 


The tranſlator ſuppoſes that the author means Dr. John Hough, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter. [ Tbis venerable prelate died Macch 8, 1743, aged ninety-three; having been 4 


diſhop almoſt fifty-three years.] 
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LETTER LVII.. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-. 


1 has been an uſual piece of vanity 
in the writers of every nation, to re- 
preſent the original conſtitutions of their 
po eng ſtates as founded on deep-laid 
7 | 

they imagine that they diſcover the utmoſt 
refinements of human wiſdom ; where- 
as, in truth; they are often the effects of 
downright chance, and produced by the 
force of certain circumſtances, or the 
fimple dictates of nature itſelf, out of a 
regard to ſome preſent expediency, and 
with little providence to the future. 

Such was the original of the celebrat- 
ed Gothick government, that was for- 
merly ſpread all over ny 9 It was 
produced, not in a cabinet, but a'camp; 
and owes much leſs to the prudence of a 
legiſlator, than to the neceſſity of the 
times which gave it birth. 

The people that introduced it into 
Britain, and every where elle, were a 
multitude of ſoldiers, unacquainted with 
any thing but war: their leader, for the 
better carrying it on, was inveſted with a 
ſort of regal power; and when it hap- 
pened that the war continued long, he 
acquired a preſcriptive authority over 
thoſe who had been accuſtomed to obey 
his orders; but this authority was ditect- 
ed by the advice of the other officers, 
and dependant on the good liking of the 


army, from which alone it was derived: 


in like manner, the firit revenues of this 
leader were nothing more than a title to 
a larger ſhare in the common booty, or 
the voluntary contributions of the ſol- 
diers out of the wealth acquired under 
his command : but had he attempted to 
take a horſe or cow, or any part of the 
plunder, from the meaneſt ſoldier, with- 
out his free conſent, a mutiny would 
certainly have enſued, and the violation 
of property been revenged. From thele 
principles, we may naturally draw the 
whole form of the Saxon or Gothick 
government. When theſe invaders be- 
came maſters of kingdoms, and not only 
ravaged them, but ſettled there, the 
general was changed into a king, the 
officers into nobles, the council of was 


ems and plans of policy, in which 
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into a council of ſtate, and the body of 
the ſoldiery itſelf into a general 2" hg 
bly of all the freemen. A principal 
ſhare of the conqueſts, as it had been of 
the ſpoils, was freely allotted to the 
prince, and the reſt by him diſtributed 
according to. rank and merit among his 
troops and followers, under certain con- 
ditions, agreeable to the Saxon cuſtoms, 
Hence the different tenures, and the 
ſervices founded upon them; hence the 
vaſſalage, or rather ſervitude, of the 
conquered, who were obliged to till the 
lands which they had loſt, for the con- 
querors who had gained them, or at beſt 
to hold them of thoſe new proprietors 


on ſuch hard and laviſh terms as they 


thought fit to impole. Hence likewile 
the riches of the clergy, and their early 
authority in the ſtate: for thoſe people, 
being 1gnorant and ſuperſtitious in the 
ſame degree, and heated with the zeal 
of a new converſion, thouzht they could 
not do too much tor their teachers, but, 
with a conſiderable ſhare of the con- 
quered lands, admitted them to a Jarge 
participation of dominion itſelf. Thus, 
without any ſettled deſign, or ſpecula- 
tive ſkill, this conſtitution in a manner 
formed itſelf; and it was the better for 
that reaſon, as there was more of nature 
in it, and little of political myſtery, 
which, wherever it prevails, is the bane 
of publick good. A government fo 
eſtabliſhed could admit of no pretence 
of a power in the king tranſcendent to 
law, or an unalterable right in the ſuc- 
ceſſion. It could never come into the 
heads of ſuch a people, that they were 
to ſubmit to a tyranny for conſcience 
ſake ; or, that their liberties were not 
every way as ſacred as the prerogative 
of their prince. They could never be 


brought to underſtand, that there was 


ſuch a thing as reaſon of flate diſtin&t 


from the common reaſon of mankind ; 
much leſs would they allow pernicious 
meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned, or un- 
puniſhed, under the ridiculous ſanction 
of that name. 
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LETTER LIX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


1 Gave thee in my laſt a ſhort account 
of the firſt riſe and conſtruction of 
the Saxon government, on very plain 
and frmple foundations. It was, per- 
haps, the moft free of all the limited 
monarchies that have been known in the 
world. The nobles and people had ſuch 
a ſhare in the legiflature, and ſuch a 
weight in the government, that the king 
could do nothing but with their aſſiſt- 
ance, and oy their advice. He could 
not oppreſs them by force, becauſe they 
were armed and he was not, unleſs 
when they employed their arms in his 
ſervice for the defence of the kingdom, 
He could not corrupt them ; for all of- 
fices of power or judicature were then 
elefive, the eſtate of the crown was 
held unalienable, and only ſufficed to 
maintain the expence of the royal houſe. 
hold and civil government. No cauſes 
were tried but by jurics, even in ſpiri- 
tual matters ; fo that the lives and pro- 
perties of the people could not be touch- 
ed without their on co-operation, ei- 
ther by the king, the nobles, or clergy. 
To all this was joined the bett Zolice that 
any nation ever enjoyed, except the 
Chineſe, among whom many of the 
lame regulations have been eſtabliſhed 
with a conformity very ſurpriging, as it 
is certain that neither copied the other, 
Such was the Saxon conſtitution, when 
by the wiſdom and virtue of two or 
three great kings it had received it's 
final perfection. The only eſſential de- 
fect of it was, the exceſſive immunities 
granted to churchmen, which made 
them tao independent upon the civil 
authority, and very burthenſome to the 
fiate, This form of government con- 
tinued unaltered in it's principal parts, 
till the Norman invaſion, which, like a 
foreign weight roughly laid upon the 
jprings, diſturbed and obitrufted it's 
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proper motions: yet, by degrees, it re- 
covered itſelf again; and, how ill ſoever 
the Saxon people might be treated, under 


the notion of a conqueſt, the Saxon con- 
ſtitutian was never wholly ſubdued. 


The new comers reliſhed flavery no bet- 
ter than the old inhabitants; and gladly 
Joined with them, upon a fenſe of mu- 
tual intereſt, to force a confirmation of 
their freedom and the ancient laws. In- 
deed, there was ſo great a conformity be- 
tween the government of Normandy and 
that of England, the cuſtoms of both 
nations were ſo much the ſame, that, 


unleſs the Normans, by conquering this 


iſland, had loſt their vriginal rights, and 
tought on purpoſe to degrade themſelves 
and their potterity, it was impoſlible 
their kings could have a right to abſo- 
lute power. So far was that nation 
from owning any ſuch right, that, in 
conjunction with the Engliſh, they de- 
manded and obtained of their kings 
charters declaring their liberties, not as 
grants derived from the fawour, or inno- 
&ations forced from the weakneſs, but 
as acknowledgments due from the juſ- 
tice, of the crown. As ſuch the beſt 
and greateſt princes conſidered thoſe 
charters; as ſuch they confirmed and 
oblerved them: and when they were 
diſputed, or broken by others of a dif- 
ferent character, civil wars enſued, 
which ended to the diſadvantage of the 
crown. But the misfortune was, that, 
in all theſe ſtruggles, the b:/hops and 
nobles treated for the people, not the peo- 
ple for themſelves; and therefore their 
intereſts were much neglected, and the 
advantages gained from the king were 
much more beneficial to the church and 
nobility than to thoſe who were under 
their patronage. 

I will ſay more on this head when I 
write next, 
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HOU wilt be ſurprized to hear that 
the period when the Englith nation 
enjoyed the greateſt happineſs, after the 
Norman invaſion, was under the influ- 
ence of @ woman. As much as we 
Perſians ſhould deſpiſe a female ruler, 
it was not till the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that the government came to an 
equal balance, which is it's true ſtate of 
rfect ion. 


Though the Commons of England 


- had regained, by degrees, and in a dif- 


ferent ſhape, that ſhare of the legiſla- 
ture, which was in a great meaſure loſt 
by them under the firſt Norman kings, 
yet their power was not ſo great as it had 
een in the Saxon witenagemote, or 
general aſſembly, nor their condition ſo 
happy in many reſpe&s ; for the chief 
ſtrength of the government reſided in 
the great lords and the clergy, who ſu- 
88 directed all publick affairs. 
he proceedings of the Commons could 
not be free in their repreſentative body, 
while in their collectiue body they were 
weak and oppreſſed. The laws of vaſſal- 
age, the authority of the church, the 
poverty and dependancy in which they 
ived, hung heavy upon them; ſo that 
they were obliged to act in ſubſerviency 
to the nobles and biſhops, even when they 
ſhewed moſt vigour againſt the crown, 
following the paſſions of both upon many 
occaſions in the parliament and in the 
field, and making or unmaking kings 
as theſe their immediate maſters deſired. 
But, in return for their ſervices, they 
often obtained a redreſs of their griev- 
ances, revenged themſelves upon bad 
miniſters, and obtained good laws for 
the commonwealth, To whatever pur- 
poſes their ſtrength might be uſed, 
though to the purpoſes of faction, by 
being uſed it increaſed. The crown at 
laſt 7ſelf aſſiſted the growth of it, in 
oppoſition to that of the church and the 
nobility. The bonds of vaſſalage were 
broke or lightened ; the barons were by 


different laws encouraged and enabled to - 


part with their lands; the weight of pro- 
perty was transferred to the ſide of the 
people. Many accidents concurred to 
the ſame effect. A reformation in re- 
ligion was begun, by which that mighty 
fabrick of church power, erected on the 
ruins of publick hberty, and adorned 
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with the ſpoils of the crown itſelf, was 
happily attacked and overturned, A 
great part of the immenſe poſſeſſions of 
the clergy was taken away, and molt of 
it {old to the commons upon ealy terms. 
They had now a very conũderable ſhare 
of the lands of England, and a ſtill 
greater treaſure in their commerce, which 
they were beginning to extend and im- 
prove. Their riches ſecured their in- 
dependency; the clergy feared them, 
and the nobles conld not hurt them. 
In this ſtate Queen Elizabeth found ths 
parkame!! : the lurds and commons 
were nigh upon a levei, and the church 
in a decent iubordination. She was the 
head of this well-proportioned bady, 
and ſupremely directed all it's motions. 
Thus, what in mixed forms of govern - 
ment ſeldom happens, there was no con- 
teſt for power in the legiſlature; becauſe 
no part was ſo high as to be uncontroul- 
ed, or ſo low as to be oppreſſed. A re- 
formation of religion was compleatly 
eſtabliſhed by this excellent princeſs ; 
which entirely reſcued the nation from 
that foreign yoke the pope had impoſed 
upon it for ſo many centuries, and from 
the dominion of ſuperſtition, the wworfi 
of all flavery. The next great bene- 
fits that ſhe conferred upon her ſubjects, 
were the extenſion of commerce into all 
parts of the world, and the foundation 
of their maritime power, which is their 
true, natural greatneſs, Under her it 
began; and ſhe lived to carry it to ſuch 
a height, as to make them really lords 
of the ſea, an empire more glorious than 
that of the Sophi our matter, and richer 
than that of the Mogul. In doing this, 
ſhe did more for England than her great - 
eſt predeceſſors had ever done; far more 
than thoſe who conquered France, though 
they could have ſecured it to their poſte- 
rity. Theſe were the arts by which ſhe 
ruled, and by theſe the was ahle to pre- 
ſerve her authority; nay, and to extend 
it further upon certain occaſions than 
very abſolute princes could do, even 
while ſhe aſſiſted her people in the cor- 
roborating and confirming their liberty. 
The ſtrength of her power was their ja- 
tigſaction; and every other happineſs 
followed that, as every misfortune and 
diſgrace is ſure to attend on their diſ- 
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I Ended my laſt letter with the felicity 
of Elizabeth's rei Very differ- 
ent was that of her ſuccefſo; James the 
© Firſt: for his character and conduct 
were the reverſe of her's. He endea- 
voured to break the balance of the go- 
vernment, by her ſo wiſely fixed; and 
wanted to be greater than her, without 
one quality that could render him ca- 
pable of filling her place. He had nei- 
ther courage, ability, nor addreſs: he 
was contemned both at home and 
abroad; bis very favourites did not love 
him, though he was 
in every thing ; nor did they maintain 
their dominion by his affections ſo much 
as by his fears. Vet this meaneft of kings 
made great advances towards abſolute 
fFower;z and would have compleatly ob- 
tained it, it he could have found means 
to have introduced the ſame luxury into 
the zation as he did into the court, with, 
the conſtant attendant of luxury, the 
Same corruption. But the virtue in- 
fuſed-by Elizabeth into the maſs of the 
people, and the indigence of the crown, 
ſtopt the contagion from ſpreading ſo 
far: the commons reſiſted it, though the 
lords and the biſhops did not; and ſome 
check was given to the deſigns of the 
king, yet not enough for the ſecuring of 
liberty, or preventing the evils hig, con- 
auf prepared for the following reign. 
The clergy, whom he attached to his 
intereſtis by favouring theirs, or what 
they took to be theirs, more than a w/e 
E cuculd, or a gece prince ought to 


ave done, were very aſſiſtant to him, 


by preaching up notions which he and 
they ſeem to have borrowed from cur 
religion, of a right divine in kings, nei- 
ther derived from human laws, nor to 
be limited by them; and other ſuch 
Mahometan tenets, that had never been 
heard cf before in this country: yet 
there were miny who diſliked theſe in- 
rovations, and their oppoſition hindered 
them from taking deep root in any 
minds but thoſe of the royal family. 
Thete obitinate proteſtants and patriots 
were branded with the name of Puritans, 
and much hated by James, and Charles 
his ton, who, upon the decraſe of the 


* 


verned by them 
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former, ſucceeded to his kingdoms, his 


notions, and his deſigns. 
He had many better. qualifications 
than his father, but as wrong a judg- 
ment, and ter obſtinacy. He car- 
ried his affection for the clergy, and 
abhorrence of the Puritans, to an excels 
of bigotry and rage. He agreed ſo ill 
with his parliaments, that he ſoon grew 
weary of them, and reſolved to be trou- 
bled with no more; none were called for 
twelve years together, and all that time 
he governed as deſpotically as the Sophi 
of Perſia, The laws were either openly 
infringed, or explained in the manner he 
directed: he levied money upon his ſub. 
jects againſt privileges expreſsly confirm- 
ed by himſelf, In ſhort, his paſſion for 
power might have been fully gratified, 
if his more prevailing one to bigotry 
had not engaged him in a ſenſeleſs un- 
dertaking, of forcing the fame form of 
worſhip upon his ſubjects in Scotland, 
as he Fad declared himſelf fo 8 
for in England. It is ſafer to attac 
men in their civil rights, than their re- 
ligious opinions: the Scots, who had 
. under tyranny, took up arms 
againſt perſecution. Their inſurrection 
made it neceſſary to call a parliament ; 
it met, but was inſtantly diſſolved by 
the intemperate folly of the court. All 
hopes of better meaſures were put an 
end to by their laſt provocation. The 
Scots marched into England; and were 
received by the Engliſh, not as enemies, 
but as brothers and allies: the king, un- 
able to oppoſe them, was compelled to 
atk the aid of another parliament. A 
parliament met, exaſperated with the 
oppreſſions of fifteen years: the principal 
members were men of the greateſt capa- 
city, courage, and virtue, firmly united 
among themſelves, and whom the court 
could neither corrupt nor intimidate. 
They reſolved to make uſe of the oppor- 
tunity to redreſs their grievances and ſe- 
cure their liberty; the king granted every 
thing that was neceſſary to either of thoſe 
ends, except ſuch ſecurities as might 
have been turned againſt himſelf: but 
what, perhaps, was really conceſſion, had 
the appearance of conſtraint, and 12 * 
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fore gained neither gratitude nor confi- 
dence: the nation could no longer truſt 
the king; or, if it might, particular 
men could not; and the ſupport of thoſe 
particular men was beeome a national 
concern: they had 1 themſelves 


by ſerving the publickz the publick 
therefore judged that it was bound in 
juſtice to defend them. Nor indeed was 
it poſſible, when the work of reforma- 
tion Was begun, after ſo long a denial 
of juſtice, to keep a people, ſore with the 
remembrance of injuries received and 
ſatisfaftion refuſed, within the bounds 
of a proper moderation, Such a ſo- 
briety is much eaſier in ſpeculation than 
it ever was in practice. Thus, partly 
for the ſafety of their leaders, and partly 
from a jealouſy of his intentions too 
juſtly conceived, the parliament drew the 
ſword againſt the king: but the ſword, 
when drawn, was no longer theirs; it 
was quickly turned againſt them by 
thoſe to whole hands they truſted it : the 
honeſteſt and wiſeſt of both parties were 
outwitted and overpowered by villains 
the king prriſhed, and the conſtitution 
periſhed with him. 

A private man, whoſe genius was 
called forth by the troubles of his coun- 
try, and formed in the exerciſe of fac- 
tion, uſurped the government. His 
character was as extraordinary as his 
fortune : he had an air of enthuſiaſm, 
which gained all thoſe who were real 
enthuſiaſts, (the number of whom was 
great in thoſe days) and put him at their 
head. That he was one himſelf in ſome 
de may be ſuppoſed, notwithſtand- 
ne the 2 Lich which he con- 
ducted all his deſigns; becauſe the ſame 
ſpark of enthuſiaſim which makes com- 
mon men mad, may, in certain conjunc- 
tures, only capacitate others of ſuperior 
abilities to undertake and perform ex- 
traordinary things. Whether Crom- 
well was one of theſe, or ated entirely 
from political cunning, the times he 
lived in could not diſcover; and much 
leſs can the preſent. Thus far is certain, 
that, by an uncommon appearance of zeal, 
by great addreſs, and great valour, he 
firſt enflamed the us of liberty into 
extravagance, and afterwards duped 
and awed it into 3 He trampled 
on the laws of the nation, but he raiſed 
the glory of it, and it is hard to ſay 
which he deſerved moſt, a halter or a 
Crown. 


If the enthuſiaſts of his own party 


would have permitted him to have taken 
the title of king as well as the power, it 
is probable the royalty might have been 
fixed in his family by a well-modelled and 
laſting eſtabliſhment. He ſhewed a great 
deſire to carry that point; and I have 
heard him compared in this inſtance to 
Julius Cæſar, a great Roman general, 
who, like him, having maſtered his 
country by it's own arms, and being 
K of more than the poder of - 

ing, was fo fond of adding the name 
to it, that it coſt him his life. But the 
two caſes were totally different. What 
in the Roman was a weak vanity, and 
below the reſt of his character, was in 
the Engliſhman ſolid good ſenſe. The 
one could not take that name without 
deitroying ths forms of the Roman conſti- 
tution ; the other could not preſerve the 


forms of the Engliſh conflitution without 


taking that name. He therefore did 
wilely in ſeeking it; but not being able 
to —_ his own friends to conſent to it, 
or to do it againſt their oppoſition, he 
could make no ſettlement of the govern- 
ment to out-laſt his own life: — it is 
hardly poſſible, from the nature of things, 
that a dominion newly acquired ſhould 
long be maintained in any country, if 
the ancient forms and names are not 
kept up. Immediately after the death 
of this great man, all order was loſt in 
the ſtate: various tyrannies were ſet up, 
and deſtroyed each other; but all ſhewed 
a republick to be impracticable. At laſt 
the nation, growing weary of ſuch wild 
confuſion, agreed to recal the baniſhed 
ſon of their murdered king, not for hit 
ſake, but for the ſake of the monarchy, 
which all the nation defired to reflore ; 
and ſo inconſiderate was the zeal of thoſe 
times, that they reſtored it without any 
limitations, or any conditions made for 
the publick. Thus the fruits of a tedi- 
ous civil war were lightly and careleſsly 
thrown away by too haſty a paſſion for 
repoſe. The conſtitution revived indeed 
again, but revived as fichly as before : 
the ill humours, which ought to have 
been purged away by the violent reme- 
dies that had been uſed, continued as 
prevalent as ever, and naturally broke 
out in the ſame diſtempers. The king 
wanted to ſet himſelt above the law; 
wicked men encouraged this diſpoſition; 
and many good men were weak enough 
to comply with it, out of averſion to 


thoſe principles of reſiſtance which they 


had ſcen ſo fatally abuſed. 
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HE methods purſued by Charles 


the Second, in the conduct of his 


overnment, were in many reſpects dif- 
— from his father's, though the pur- 
ſe of both was much the ſame. The 
Ther always bullied his parliaments ; 
the ſon endeavoured to corrupt them: 
the father obſtinately refuſed to change 
his minilters, becaule he really eſteemed: 
them as honeſt men ; the ſon very eafily 
changed his, becauſe he thought they 
were all alike diſhonelt, and that his de- 
ſigns might as well be carried on by 
one ktnave as by another: the father 
was a tool of the clergy, and a perſecu- 
tor, out of zeal for his religion ; the ſon 
was almoſt indifferent to religion, but 
ſerved the paſſions of his clergy againſt 
the diſſenters from motives of policy: 
the father deſired to be abſolute at home, 
but to make the nation reſpectable 
abroad; the fon aſſiſted the King of 
France in his invaſions on the liberties 
of Europe, that, by his help, he might 
maſter thoſe of England; nay, he was 
even a penſioner to France, and, by fo 
vile a proſtitution of his dignity, ſet an 
example to the nobility of his realm, to 
ſell tbeir honour likewiſe for a penſion; 
an example, the ill effects of which have 
been felt too ſenſibly ever ſince. 

Yet, with all theſe vices and imper- 
fections in the character of Charles the 
Second, there was ſomething ſo bewitch- 
ing in his behaviour, that the charms of 
it prevailed on many to connive at the 
faults of his government : and, indeed, 
nothing can be ſo hurtful to a country, 
which has liberties to defend, as a prince 
who knows how at the ſame time to 
make himſelf deſpotick and agreeable : 
this was eminently the talent of Charles 
the Second; and, what is moſt ſurpriz- 
ing, he poſſeſſed it without any great 
depth of underſtanding. ' 

But the principal inſtrument of his 
bad intentions, was a general depravity 
of manners, with which he took pains 
to infect his court, and they the nation. 
All virtues, both publick and private, 
were openly ridiculed; and none were 
allowed to have any talents tor wit or 
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buſineſs, who pretended to any ſenle of 
honour, or regard to decency. 

The king made great ule of theſe new 
notions; and they proved very pernicious 
to the freedom, as well as morals, of 
his ſubjects: but an indolence, natural 
to his temper, was ſome check to his 
deſigns; and, fond as he was of arbi- 
trary power, he did not purſue it any 
farther than was conſiſtent with his 
pleaſure and repoſe. 

His brother, who bore a great ſway 
in his government, had changed his re- 
ligion abroad, as the king himſelf had 
alſo done: but with this difference, that 
the latter retained almoſt as little of that 
which he embraced, as of that which he 
forſook; whereas the former was a bigot 
to popery, and known to be ſuch, while 
the change of the king was a ſecret to 
moſt of his ſubjects. The fear of a po- 
piſb ſucceſſor raiſed great diſcontent, and 
great diſorders in the nation: the Houſe 
of Commons paſſed a bill for excluding 
that prince from the crown, founded un- 
doubtedly in juſtice and reaſon; but the 


firmneſs of the king in that ſingle point, 


the complaiſance of the lords, the jealouſy 
the church entertained of the diſſent- 
ers, the ſcruples of thoſe who thought 
hereditary right divine and indefeaſible, 
and, above all, the fear of being in- 
volved in a new civil war, which alarmed 
many well-meaning people, from a mix - 
ture of faction that had diſcovered itſelf 
in ſome of the charatters, and in ſome 
of the meaſures, by which the national 
cauſe was then carried on, fruſtrated the 
attempt to change the ſucceſſion, as the 
obſtinacy of thoſe engaged in that at- 
tempt did all expedients to lnit the ſuc- 
ceſſor. The unhappy advantages all 
this gave to the king made him a great 
deal more abſolute in the laſt years of his 
reign than in all the foregoing ones 
1 upon his demiſe, brought his bro- 
ther in peace and triumph to the throne. 
He had not been long tcated there, be- 
fore he convinced the moſt attached to 
his party, that the apprehenſions con- 
ceived of him, and the deſign of ex- 
cluding him, had been too juſt. 3 
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that the ſpirit of hizotry could add to a 
temper in itſelf harſh and violent, ap- 
peared in his government: all that 4 
weak underſtanding, madly conducted, 
could undertake, was undertaken: ar- 
bitrary powei was the means uſed, and 
the end deſigned was a change of reli- 
gion. Happy was it for England that 
this end fo plainly declared itſelf: it 
rouzed even thoſe whom no danger to 
liberty could have ever alarmed, and 
taught the preachers of nox-re/iftance to 


refit. A revolution was evidently ne- 
ceſſary to ſave the whole, and that ne- 
ceſſity produced one, 2 

King James the Second loſt his crowng 
and the nation gave it to their deliverer, 
the Prince of Orange: the government 
was ſettled on a firmer foundation, agree 
able to the ancient Saxon principles from 
which it had declined; and, by a happi- 
neſs peculiar to itſelf, grew fronger 
from the /bocks it had ſuftained, 
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1 firſt advantage gained by the 


Engliſh nation, in the change of 


their government, was the utter ex- 
tinction of thoſe vain and empty phan- 
toms of hereditary indefeaſible right, 
and a power ſuperior to law, which 
King James the Firſt had conjured up, 
to the great diſturbance and terror of 
his people. 

With James the Second they were 
expelled ; nor can they ever be brought 
back again with any proſpe& of ſuc- 
ceſs, but by that family alone, which 
claims from him: for which reaſon, it 
will eternally be the intereſt of the peo- 
ple of England, not to ſuffer ſuch a 
claim to prevail; but to maintain an 
eſtabliſhment, which is founded on the 
baſis of their liberty, and from which 
their liberty cannot. be ſeparated unleſs 
the rights of both are deſtroyed. 

As the parliament plainly diſpoſed of 
the crown in altering the ſucceſſion, the 
princes who have reigned ſince that time 
could pretend to none but a parliamen- 
tary title; and the ſame force as the le- 
giſſature could give to that, it alſo gave 
to the privileges of the ſubject. 

The word /oyalty, which had long 
been miſapplied, recovered it's original 
and proper ſenſe : it was now underſtood 
to mean no more than a due obedience 
to the authority of the king, in confor- 
mity to the laws; inſtead of a bigotted 
compliance to the will of the king, in 
oppoſition to the laws. 

How great an advantage this would 
be, will appear, by reflecting on the 
miſchiefs that have been brought upon 
this country in particular, * the 
wrong interpretation of certain names. 
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But this is not the only benefit that en- 
ſued from that happy revolution, The 
prerogative of the crown had' been till 
then ſo ill defined, that the full extent 
of it was rather ſtopped by the degree 
of prudence in the government, or of 
impatience in the people, than by the 
letter of the law: nay, it ſeemed as if m 
many inſtances the law allowed a power 
to the king, entirely deſtructive to it- 
ſelf, Thus princes had been often 
made to believe, that what their ſubjects 
complained of as oppreſſion, was a legal 
exerciſe of the rights of the crown : and 
no wonder if, in diſputable points, they 
decided the queſtion in favour of their 
own authority. 

But now the bounds of prerogative 
were marked out by ex preſs reſtrictions; 
the courſe of it became regular and fixed; 
and could no longer move obliquely, to 
the danger of the general ſyſtem. 

Let me alſo obſerve to thee, that where. 
as before, to govern by parliaments was 
the policy only ot good and wile princes 
after this period, it may be conſidered 
in a different light, becauſe all expedi- 
ents of governing otherwiſe are plainly 
impracticable, and it may not always 
imply a conforming the government to 
the ſenſe of the people. I will explain 
this to thee more diſtinctly when I write 
again. In the mean while, let me a lit- 
tle recal thy thoughts from paſt events, 
and the hiſtory of England, to the re 
membrance and love of thy faithful Se- 
lim, who is not become ſo much an 


Engliſhman as to forget his native Perſia; 
but perpetually ſighs for his friends and 


country, amidſt all that engages his at- 
tention in a foreign land. 
| | LETTER 
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LETTER LXIV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-» ; 


E ancient revenues of the kings 
of England conſiſted chiefly in a 
large demeſne of lands, and certain rights 
and powers reſerved to them over the 
lands held of the crown; by means of 
which they ſupported the royal dignity 
without the immediate aſſiſtance of the 
people, except upon extraordinary occa- 
ions. But, in proceſs of time, the ex- 
travag ance of princes and the rapaciouſ- 
neſs of favourites having waſted the beſt 
part of this eſtate, and their ſucceſſors 
endeavouring to repair it by a tyrannical 
abuſe of thoſe rights and powers, ſome 
of them which were found to be moſt 
grievous, were bought off by the parlia- 
ment, with a fixed eſtabliſhment tor the 
maintenance of the houſhold, compoſed 
of certain taxes yearly raiſed, and ap- 
propriated thereto. 

But, after the expullicn of the Stuarts, 
the expence of the government being 
augmented for the defence of the ſuc- 
cem̃on, the crown was conſtrained to 
apply to parliament, not only for the 
maintenance of it's houſhold, which was 


ſettled at the beginning of every reign, 


! 
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and in every reign con/iderably encreaf- 
ed; not only for extraordinary ſupplies, 
to which end parliaments anciently were 
called; but for the ordinary ſervice of 
the year. 

hus a continual dependance on the 
people became neceſſary to kings; and 
they were ſo truly the ſervants of the 
publick, that they received the wages 
of it in form, and were obliged to the 
parliament for the means of exerciſing 
the royalty, as well as for the right they 
had to claim it. Nor can this falutary 
dependance ever ceaſe, except the par- 
liament itſelf ſhould give it up, by em- 
powering the king to raiſe money, with- 
out limiting the ſum, or ſpecifying the 
ſervices. Such conceſſions are abſurd 
in their own nature; for if a prince is 
afraid to truſt his people with a power 
of ſupplying his neceſhries, upon a tho- 
rough knowledge of them, the people 
have no encouragement to truſt their 
prince, or, to ſpeak more properly, his 
miniſters, with ſo blind and undeter- 
mined an authority. 


LETTER LXII: 


SELVM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


OV have ſeen in my laſt, that, from 

the time of Rog James's expul- 

fion, annual meetings of parliament were 
become neceſſary to the carrying on of 
the government. But that the repre- 
ſentatives of the prague, from too long 
a delegation of their authority, might 
not forget by whom, and for what, it 
was given them; and that the people 
might be enabled to correct a bad choice, 


which experience ſhould prove to be 


ſuch; it was thought expedient not long 
after to paſs a law for the chuſing a zew 
parliament at the end of every three 
years. This term has been ſince pro- 
longed to ſeven, I think for very good 
reaſons; becauſe the country intereſt 
could not ſupport the redoubled expence 
of conteſting with court-corruption ſo 
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much oftener than now, and there are 
3 good grounds to ſuppoſe that the 
fforts on that ſide would be much leſs 
for a triennial than a ſeptennial parlia- 
ment, a majority in that being equally 
neceſſary to a court as in this: fo that 
the attacks would be the ſame, or 
near the ſame, and the reſiſtance much 
weaker on the fide of the people. If 
then the good propoſed by ſhortening the 
term be very uncertain, it muſt be con- 
ſidered that very great and certain evils 
attend upon frequent elections, viz. the 
enflaming of party diviſions, depraving 
the — of the people, and many other 
inconveniences of no light weight. How- 
ever, this is a point — which I have 
found the beſt men differ, and which 
thou wilt therefore conſider as more pro- 
blematica 
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blematical than others I have mentioned 
before. I now return to my hiſtory. 
Among other advantages gained to 
liberty at this it's happy reſtoration, a free 
exerciſe of their religion was allowed to 
thoſe who differ from the rites of the 
Engliſh church; which has been con- 
tinued and ſecured to them ever ſince, 
with ſome ſhort interruptions, which 
even the party that cauſed them is now 
a/hamed of. Nor has any thing contri- 


happineſs of the government, by gaining 
it the affection of all it's ſubjects, and 
taking from the ſpirit of faction a pre- 
tence, and a ſtrength, of which it has 
often made a very bad uſe. 

I mult alſo obſerve to thee, that from 
this period a different temper has ſhewn 
itſelf in the clergy of England, They 
are become better friends to liberty, 
better ſubje&s, better Engliſhmen, than 
they had uſually been either before or 
ſince the Reformation. Some among 
them have written in defence of the re- 
ligious and civil rights of mankind, with 
as free a ſpirit, and as much force of 
tearning and argument, as any layman 
has ever done; a merit peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and to which no other clergy in the 
whole world can pretend. The gene- 
rality of them are now very moderate, 
quiet, and uſeful members of the common- 
wealth, in due ſubmiſſion to the civil 
authority, and deſiring nothing but, 
what they deſerve, the protection of go- 
vernment in the enjoyment of their juſt 
rights, They who would deny them 
that, are themſelves perſecutors, diſtur- 
bers of government, and very bad mem- 
bers of the common-wealth. 

This ſucceſſion was facilitated and 
ſecured by the union of Scotland with 
England; and Great Britain became in. 
finitely ſtronger, by being undivided, 
entire, and wholly an iſland. 

One condition of that union was, the 
admitting ſixteen Scotch peers, choſen 
by the whole ey of the peerage, into 
the Engliſh Houſe of Lords, but upon 
2 tenure very different from the reſt, be- 
ing to fit there only for the duration of 
the parliament,” at the end of which a 
pew election muſt be made, If thoſe 
elections are free and uninfluenced, this 


alteration in the Engliſh conſtitution 
may prove very much to it's adyantaget 
becauſe ſuch a number of independen, 
votes will balance any part of the Houſe 
of Peers over which the court may have 
obtained too great an influence; but if 
they ſhould ever be choſen by corruption, 
and have no hopes of /itting there again 
except by an unconſtitutional dependence 
on the favour of a court, then tuch a 


number added to the others would griev- 
buted more than this to the peace and 


ouſly endanger the conſtitution; and the 
Houſe of Lords, inſtead of being, as it 
ought, a meditating power between the 
crown and the people, would become a 
ſort of antichamber to the court, a mere 
office for executing and authorizing the 
purpoles of a miniſter. 

I have now, my dear Mirza, traced 
thee out a general plan of the Engliſh 
conſtitution; and I believe thou wilt 
agree with me, upon the whole, that a 
better can hardly be contrived; the only 
misfortune is, that ſo good à one can 
hardly be preſerved. 

The great dittin&tion between the an- 
cient plan of it and that which has taken 
place ſince the expulſion of the Stuarts 
is this, that the firſt was let perfect; but 
better ſecured, becauſe the nobility and 
people had the fword in their hands; 
whereas the laſt is more regular, iub- 
jet to fewer diſorders, and in the frame 
of it more free, but ſecured, the 
{word being only in the hands of the king: 
to which is added a vaſt encreale ol the 
wealth of the crown, and a mighty in- 
fluence gained to it by the debts ot the 
publick, which have brought on new 
taxes, new powers for the raifing thoſe 
taxes, of a very dangerous nature, and a 
prodigicus multiplication of officers 
wholly dependent upon the court; fi om 
all which the court has acquired new 
means of corruption, without avy new 
efetual ſecurities againſt that corruption 
being yet gained on the ſide of the peo- 
ple. And this ſort of power is ſo much 
more to be feared than any other, as it 
cannot be exerciſed without deprawving 
the morals, and debaſing the ſpirit, of 
the whole people; which in the end 
would not only enflave them, but render 
their ſervitude voluntary, deſerved, and 
remedileſs. 
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LETTER LXVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN»s 


FT former reigns, when parliaments 
. were lajd aſide for any length of time, 
the whole authority of the ſtate was 
lodged in a privy council, by the advice 
and direction of which all affairs were 
carried on. But theſe counſellors, being 
choſen by the king, and depending on his 


- favour, were too apt to adviſe ſuch things 


only as they knew would be moſt agree- 
able; and thus the intereſts of the nation 
were often ſacrificed to the profit and ex- 


pedtation of a few particulars, Vet 


ſtill, as on extraordinary occaſions the 
king might be forced to-call a parlia- 
ment, the fear of it was ſome check to 
their proceedings; and a degree of cau- 
tion was natural to men who foreſaw 
they ſhould ſooner or later be called to an 
account. But let us ſuppole, that any 
future prince could wholly znfluence the 
election of a parliament, and make the 
members of it dependent on himſelf, what 
would be the difference between hat 
parliament and a privy council? Would 
it ſpeak the ſenſe of the nation, or of 
the court? Would the intereſt of the 
people be conſidered in it, or that of 


their repreſentatives ? They would only 


differ in this reſpect, that one, having no 
power above it, mzght be abſolutely free 
from all reſtraint; which, with the 
terror of a parliament hanging over it, the 
other never could, 

This is the only imaginable method, 
by which the liberty of the Engliſh na- 
tion can be attacked with any ſucceſs. 


- But thou wilt aſk, To what end ſhould 


an attack of this nature be made? Why 
ſhould a king of England go about to 
deſtroy a conſtitution, the maintenance 
of which would render him both great 
and happy? 

I reply, that a king indeed can have 
no reaſonable inducement to make ſuch 
an experiment; but a miniſter may find 
it neceſſary for his own ſupport : and 
happy would it have been for many 
countries, it the zzafter's intereſt had 
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been conſidered by the ſervant half fo 
warmly as the ſervant's by the mater. 
If a man who travels through Ital 

was to aſk, what advantage all the wealt 
in religious houſes, and all the idolatrous 
worſhip paid there, are to the ſaints they 
are dedicated to; the anſwer muſt be, 
Of none at all. But the priefts, who 
are really gainers by them, know that 
they abuſe the people to very good pur- 
pole; and make uſe of a venerable name, 
not from any regard they have to it, 
but to raiſe their own greatneſs, ſwell 
their own pride, and coder and ſecure 
their own extortion. x 

It is only therefore by the, weakneſs 
of princes, the arts of miniſters, and 
the ſeduction of the people againſt their 
own intereſts, the conſtitution of Eng- 
land can periſh, and probably will pe- 


Tiſh at laſt, This will happen ſooner or 


later, as more or leſs care is taken by 
thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over it. 
I am-not ignorant that there are ſome 
viſionary men, who dream of ſchemes to 
perpetuate it beyond all 1 of 
future change: but I have always 
thought the ſame of political projects to 
render a government, as of chemical 
projects to render a man immortal. Such 
a grand elixir cannot be found; and 
thoſe who would tamper with ſtates, in 
hopes of procuring them that immorta- 
lity, are the moſt unfit to preſcribe to 
them of all men in the world. But, 
at the ſame time that I know this, I allo 
know, that the date of a government 
may be prolonged by proper and ſalutary 
remedies, applied by thoſe who under- 
ſtand it's true nature, and join to ſpe- 
culative wiſdom experience and temper. 
Nor ſhould I think it at all a better ex- 
cuſe for aſſiſting to ruin the conſtitution 
of my country, that it u¹]t come to an 
end, and perhaps begins to decay, than 
for joining in the murder of my father, 
that he zi die at laſt, and begins te 
grow old, | 
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LETTER LXVII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


IHE other morning, a friend of 
mine came to me, and told me 
with the air of one who brings an agree- 
able piece of news, that there was a lady 
who mc paſſionately deſired the plea- 
ſure of my acquaintance, and had com- 
miſſioned him to carry me to ſee her. I 
will not deny to thee, that my vanity 
was a little flattered with this meſſage: I 
fancied ſhe had ſeen me in ſome publick 
place, and had taken a liking to my per- 
ſon; not being able to comprehend what 
other motive could make her fond for a 
man ſhe was a ſtranger to, in fo free and 
extraordinary a manner. I painted her in 
my own imagination very young and very 
handſome, and ſet out, with moſt pleaſ- 
ing expectations, to ſee the conqueſt I 
had made: but when I arrived at the 
place of aſſignation, I found a little old 


woman, very dirty, encircled by four 


or five ſtrange fellows, one of whom 
had a paper in his hand, which he was 
reading to her with all the emphaſis of an 
author, 

My coming in obliged him to break 


off, which put him a good deal out of 


humour; but the lady, underſtanding 
who I was, received me with great ſa- 
tisfaction, and told me, ſhe had long 
had a curioſity to be acquainted with a 
Mahometan: For you muſt know, ſaid 
ſhe, © that I have applied myſelf parti- 
© cularly to the ſtudy of. theology, and 


by profound meditation and enquiry 


© have formed a as. ago of my own, 
© much better than the wulgar ene in 
© all reſpeAs. I never admit any body 
to my houſe, who is not diſtinguiſhed 
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© from the common herd of Chriſtians by 
© ſome extraordinary notion in divinity: 
© all theſe gentlemen are eminently here- 
« tical, each in a way peculiar to him- 
ſelf; they are ſo good to do me the 
honour of inſtructing me in their ſe- 
veral points of faith, and ſubmit their 
opinions to my judgment. Thus, 
Sir, I have compoſed a private ſyſtem, 
which muſt neceſſarily be perfecter 
than any, becauſe it is collected out of 
all; but to compleat it, I want a little of 
the Koran, a book which I have heard 
ſpoken of mighty handſomely by 
many learned men of my acquain- 
© tance: and I aſſure you, Sir, I ſhould 
© have a very good opinion of Mahomet 
© himſelf, if he were not a little too hard 
© upon the ladies, Be fo kind therefore 
© to initiate me in your myſteries, and 
« you ſhall find me very docile and very 
« grateful.” | 

© Madam,” replied I in great confu- 
fion, © I did not come to England as a 
© miſſionary, and was never verſed in 
© religious diſputation. But if a Perſian 
© tale would entertain you, I could tell 
© you one that the eaſtern ladies are 
© mighty fond of.” 

A Perſian tale” cried ſhe; © have you 
© the inſolence to offer me a Perſian tale? 
© Really, Sir, I am not uſed to be ſo 
c affronted.* 

At theſe words, ſhe retired into-her 
cloſet, with her whole train of metaphy- 
ficians; and left my friend and me to go 
away, as unworthy of any further com- 
munion with her, 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN» 


OULDST thou know, Mirza, 

| the preſent ſtate of Europe? I 
will give it thee in a very few words. 

There is one nation in it, which thinks 

of nothing but how to prey upon the 

others, while the others are entirely taken 


up with preying upon themſelves, 
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There is one nation where particulars 
take a pride in the glory of their coun- 
try; while in the others no glory is con- 
ſidered, but that of raiſing or improving 
a vaſt eſtate, 

There is one nation which, though 
able in negociation, puts it's principal 

K 2 confidence 
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confidence in the ſword; while the others 
truſt wholly to the pen, though much leſs 
capable of uſing it with advantage. 
There is one nation which invariably 
purſues a great plan of general dominion, 
while the others are purſuing little in- 
terefls, through a labyrinth of changes 


and contradictions. 
What, Mirza, doſt thou think will 
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be the conſequence? Is it not probable 
that this nation will in the end be lord of 
all the reſt? It certainly muſt. One 
thing only can hinder it, which is, that 
the Ke of falling under that yoke, when 
the peril appears to be imminent, may 
raiſe a different ſpirit in all thoſe nations, 
and work out their ſafety from their 
danger itſelf, 


LETTER LXIX: 4. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT 18 PAHAN. 


1 Was the other day in a coffee - houſe, 
where I found a man declaiming 
upon the preſent ſtate of Perſia, and fo 
warm for the intereſts of Tamas Kouli 
Kan, our invincible general“, that if ir 
had not been for his language and dreſs, 
J ſhould have taken him for a Perſian. 

Sir, ſaid I, are you acquainted 
* with Tamas Kouli Kan, that you con- 
© cern yourſelf thus about him?” 

© No,” ſaid he, I was never out of 
England; but I love the Perſians, for 
© being enemies to the Turks. 

© What hurt have the Turks done 
you, ' anſwered I, that you bear ſuch 
© enmity againſt them? 

© Sir,” replied he, © I am afraid they 
© ſhould hurt the emperor, whole friend 
© I have always declared myſelf.” 

J enquired of a gentleman that fat 
by me, who this FRIEND OF THE Eu- 
PEROR might be; and was told that 
he was a dancingemaſter in St. James's 
Street, 
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© For my part, ſaid a young gentle - 
man finely dreſſed, that ſtood flipping a 
diſh of tea by the fire-fide, © I] do not 
© care if Tamas Kouli Kan, and the 
great Turk, and all the Perſians and 
© emperors in Europe, were at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, provided Farinelli be 
© but ſafe.” | 

The indifference of this gentleman 
ſurprized me more than the importance 
of the other. 

© If you are concerned for Farinelli,* 
ſaid a third, (who they told me was a 
chemiſt) © perſuade him to take my 
© drop; and that will ſecure him from 
© the humidity of the Engliſh air, which 
© may very much prejudice his voice.” 

Will it not alſo make a man of him 


gain? ſaid a gentleman to the doc- 


tor. After the miracles we have been 
told it has performed, there is nothing 
© more wanting but ſuch @ cure to com- 
6 pleat it's reputation. 


LETTER LXX. 


SELIM, ro MIRZA AT IS PAMHAN. 


Friend of mine was talking to me, 

ſome days ago, of the ſpirit of en- 
thutiaſm, which appeared ſo ſtrongly in 
the firft profeſſors of our religion ; and, 
as he pretended, in the prophet himſelf : 
to that chiefly he aſcribed their mighty 
conqueſts ; and obſerved, that there 
needed nothing more to render them in- 


vincible, ſuch a ſpirit being conſtantly. 


attended with a contempt of pleaſure and 
of caſe, of danger and of pain. 
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If, ſaid he, © the enthuſiaſts of this 
© country, in the reign of Charles the 
© Firſt, had been united among them- 
© ſelves, like the Arabians under Ma- 
© homet and his ſucceſſors, I make no 
© doubt but they might have conquered 
© all Europe: but, unhappily, their en- 
© thuſiaſm was directed to different 
« points; ſome were bigots to the Church 
of England; fome to Calvin; ſome to 
« particular whimſies of their own; one 


* By theſe words it appears, that theſe Letters were written before Tamas Kouli Kan 


_ bluzped the throne, 
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t ſett of them ran mad for a republick, 
£ gthers were no leſs out of their wits 
« in the love of monarchy; ſo that, in- 
« ſtead of making themſelves formidable 
« to their neighbours, they turned the 
edge of their fury againſt each other, 
© and deſtroyed all peace and order here 
© at home. Yet, as much as our an- 
© ceſtors ſuff red then by the wrong di- 
© region of their zeal, I wiſh the pre- 
« (ent age may not ſuffer more by the 
« total abant of it among us. There is 
© {o cold and lifeleſs an unconcern to 
© every thing but a narrow, private in- 
© tereſt; we are ſo little in earneſt about 


© religion, virtue, honour, or the good 
© of our country; that, unleſs tome 
© ſpark of the ancient fire ſhould revive, 
© I am afraid we ſhall jeſt away our li- 
4 berties, and all that is ſerious to our 
© happineſs, It the great Mr. Hamp- 
den had converſed with our modern 
race of wits, he would have been told, 
that it was a ridiculous enthuſiaſm, to 


money, becauſe it was. raiſed againſt 
the privileges of the people; and that 
he might get a thouſand times more 
© than he diſputed for, by a prudent 
fubmiſſion. | 


LETTER LXXI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPHAHAN. 


HE RE is a new ſcience produced 

in Europe of late years, entirely 
unknown to any former age, or to any 
other part of the world, which 1s called 
TREATY LEARNING. I have been let 
into a general idea of it by a very inge- 
nious friend of mine, who has acquired 
a conſiderable talent in it, having ſerved 
an apprenticeſhip of twenty years under 
different maſters in foreign courts, and 
made, in a political ſenſe, the tour of Eu- 
rope, He tells me, it is a very extenſive 
ſtudy; for not only the rights of every 
prince, but their inclinations to the rights 
of any other, are therein ſet forth and 
comprehended. This has branched it- 
ſelf out into an infinity of /eparate and 
ſecret articles, engagements, counter- 
engagements, memorials, remonſtrances, 
declarations; all which the learned in this 
ſcience are required to know perfectly 


by heart, that they may be ready upon 


occaſion to apply them, or elude their 
application, asthe intereſt of their maſters 


mall demand. 


He ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes 
lately publiſhed, conſiſting only of the 
treaties which have been made ſince the 


deginning of this century, four or five 


of which were quite filled with thoſe of 
England. 

Sure, faid I, this huge heap of 
negociations could never have been 
employed about the buſineſs of this 
little ſpot of earth for ſo ſmall a ſpace 
of time as thirty years! No—the af- 
« fairs of all Europe mult be ſettled in 


them, for the next century at Itaſt. 
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© For the next ſeſſion of parlidment, an- 
ſwered he; © theſe political machines are 
© ſeldom mounted to go longer than that 
« period, without being taken to pieces, 
© or new wound-up.* 

© But ho, faid I,“ could England, 
which is an iſland, be enough concern- 
ed in what paſſes on the continent, to 
undergo all this labour in adjuſting 
it?” 

6 O,” replied he, © we grow wea 
of belies e within the —— 
verge of our own intereſts; we thought 
it looked more confiderable, to expa- 
tiate, and give our talents room to 7. 
But this was not the only end of our 
continual and reſtleſs agitation; it 
may frequently be the intereſt of 2 
miniſter, if he finds things in a calm, 
to trouble the waters, and work up 
a ſtorm about him; if not to perplex 
and confound thoſe abowe him, yet to 
embarraſs and intunidate the competi- 
tors or rivals of his power. 
Perhaps too there might be a ſtill 
deeper motive: theſe engagements are 
for the moſt part pretty chargeable ; 
and thoſe wio are obliged to make 
them good, - complain that they are 
much the poorer for them; but it is 
not ſure, that thofe who form them are 
ſo too. 

* As far,” ſaid I, © as my little ob- 
ſervation can enable me to judge of 
theſe affairs, the multiplicity of your 
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of your laws. In Afia, a few plain 
Tvords are found ſufficient to ſettle the 


differences 


trouble himſelf about a trifling ſum of 


treaties is as hurtful as the multiplicity 


— — — — — — r — 


* 7 2 
differences of particulars in a ſtate, or 
% of one ſtate with another. But here 
you run into volumes upon both: and 
« what is the effect of it? Why, after 
4 great trouble and great expence, you 
are as far from deciſion as before; nay, 
often more puzzled and confounded. 
The only diſtinction ſeems to be, that 
in your law-ſuits, perplexing as they 
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* are, there is at laſt a rule of equity to 
© reſort to; but in the other diſputes, the 
* laſt appeal is to the iniquitous rule of 
« force; and princes treat by the mouths 


of their great. guns, which ſoon de- 


© molith all the paper on both- ſides, and 


tear to pieces every cobweb of nego- 
C c tation.” 


LETTER LXXII. 


SELIM,-TO MIRZA AT Is PAHAN. 


Was lately at'a tavern with a ſett of 
company very oddly put together: 
there was a country gentleman, a man 
of honeſt principles, but extremely a 


bigot to his religion, which was that of 


the Church of Rome; there was a lawyer, 
who was a very good Proteſtant, mode- 
rate to thoſe who differed from him in 
points of belief, but zealous in the cauſe 
of civil liberty; there was a courtier, who 
ſeemed not to believe any thing, and to 
be angry with every body that did. 
This laſt very rudely attacked the 
faith of the poor country gentleman, and 
laid open to him the frauds of the Ro- 
man prieſthood, who, by {low but regu- 
lar degrees, had erected ſuch a tyranny 
over the minds and fpirits of the people, 
that nothing was too grols for them to 
impoſe, or too arrogant to aſſume, He 
iet forth the vaſt difference between a 
biſhop in the primitive ages of Chriiti- 
anity, and a pope, with a triple crown 
upon his head, and half the wealth of 
Chriſtendom in his treaſury, He la- 
mented the ſimplicity of thoſe who, with- 
out looking back tothe original of things, 
imagine that all is Light which they find 
eftabliſhed; and miſtake the corruptions 
of a ſyſtem for the ſy/tem itſelf: he in- 
veighed againſt the puſillanimity of 
others, who though they /e the cor- 
ruptions, and deteff them, yet ſuffer them 
to continue unreformed, only becauſe 
they hawe been tolerated ſo long; as if 
any evil was le dangeraus, by being 
grown habitual. | 
He concluded by declaiming very 
eloquently on the uſe and advantage 
Free- thinking, that is, of doubting and 
examining every article propoſed to our 
belief, which alone could detect theſe 
impoſitions, and confound the ill pur- 


ſpirituals, 
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poſes of their authors; mixing, in the 
courſe of his talk, with theſe juſt re- 
flections, many licentious ar 
againſt what all religion and all philoſo- 
Phy have ever accounted ſacred and ve- 
nerable. 

His antagoniſt had little to reply; but 
entrenched himſelf in the neceſſity of ſul. 
mitting to the authority of the Church, and 
the danger of allowing private judgment 
to call in queſtion her deciſions. 

The diſpute would have been turned 
into a quarrel, by the zeal of one and 
the aſperity of the other, had not the 
lawyer very ſeaſonably interpoſed, who, 
addreſſing himſelf to the advocate. for 
freedom, deſired to know whether li- 
berty in temporals was not of import- 
ance to mankind, as well as liberty in 
© How then comes it, that 
* you, who are ſo warm for the main- 
tenance of the laft, are ſo notoriouſly 
indifferent to the firſt? To what ſhall 
we aſcribe the mighty difference be- 
tween your POLITICAL and RELI- 
SIOUS FAITH? and whence is it that 
the former is io eaſy, and the latter ſo 
intractable? Can thoſe who are thus 
quick- ſighted in the frauds of eccle/i- 
aſtical dominion, ſee no juggling at all 
in their civil rulers? Are the impaſi- 
tions leſs glaring, or more tolerable, 
which they both acquieſce in and ſup- 
port, than thoſe which they fo vio- 
© lently oppoſe? _ Let us take the very 
e inſtance you have given. Is a pope 
more vnlike to a chriſtian biſhop, than 
© a ſole miniſter to an officer of a free 
Hate? If you look back to the original 
of things, what traces will you find 
© of ſuch an office? In what ancient 
© conſtitution can you diſcover the foun- 


. © dations of ſach @ power Is not this 


a moſt 
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x molt manifeſt corruption, growing 
out of ten thouſand corruptions, and 
naturally productive of ten thouſand 
more? If you ſay, theſe are — 
of: flate, and therefore not to be exa- 
mined; I am ſure the myſteries you 
attack have yet a better title to your 
reſpect, and leſs miſchief will attend 
on their remaining not ſubject to eu- 
quiry. 

* Or will you borrow the arguments 
of your adverſary, and plead the ze- 
ceſſity of ſubmiſſion, and the danger of 
ſetting up reaſon againſt authority? 
If fo, I would only put you in mind, 
that all authority flows from reaſon, 
and ovght to loſe it's force in propor- 
tion as it deviates from it's ſourte. 
© It is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind can- 
not be governed without theſe 1mpo/i- 
tions; they were governed happily be- 
fore theſe were invented, much more 
happily than they have been ever ſince: 
as. well it may be ſaid, that Chriſtian 
piety, which was eftabliſhed in plain- 
dealing and fimplicity, muſt be ſup- 
ported by the knavery and pageantry 
introduced in late ages by the Church 
of Rome. But the truth is, that moſt 
men do in the ſtate juſt what you ſay 
has been done in the Church; they 
maintain abuſes by preſcription, and 
make the bad condition things are in 
an argument for letting them grow 
worſe.” 

© I cannot,” ſaid I, © debate with the 
gentleman who has attacked the abules 
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of eccleſiaſtieal power upon the parti- 
cular facts he has aſſerted; nor will I 
wholly deny the concluſions he draws 
from thoſe facts. But it ſeems to me, 
that he has often confounded two nga 
entirely different; a juſt regard to reli. 


ions without which no ſociety can 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
long ſubſiſt, and a weak attachment to 
© what either folly or knavery may have 
* grafted. upon religion, and ſanctified 
under that name. Todiſtinguiſh theſe, 
is the part of a man of ſenſe, and a 
« good man; but to attack both without 
© any diſtinction, to attack the firſt be- 
© cauſe of the laſt, is at leaſt as far from 
«© true wiſdom as ſuperſtition itſelf, Can 
« 2 worle corruption, or a more dreadful 
« diſorder, ariſe in any government, than 
© an open contempt of religion, avowed 
and profeſſed ? A nation where hat 
« prevails, is on the brink of deſtruction. 
What degree of reſpect or ſubmiſſion 
© is due to particular religious opinions, 
© even to thoſe which are not eſſential, 
© I will not take upon me now to diſ- 
pute; but this I am ſure of, that a 
* blind confidence in temporal affairs 
© aprees very ill with doubt in ſpirituals.. 
© A free enquirer into points of ſpecu- 
© lation ſhould, beyond all others, be 
© aſhamed of a tame compliance in points 
© of action. | 

© The unthinking may be paſſive from 
© deluſion, or, at leaſt, from inadver- 
© tency; but the greateft monſter and 
« worſt criminal in ſociety is a FREE» 
© THINKING SLAVE.“ 


LETTER LXXIIL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN» 


VERY nation has ſome peculiar 
excellence, by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from it's neighbours, and of 
which without vanity it may boaſt, Thus 


Italy produces the fineſt engers; Eng- 


land the ſtouteſt boxers; Germany the 
profoundeſt theologians; and France is 
incomparable for it's COOKs. This 
laſt advantage carries the palm from all 
the reſt; and that nation has great reaſon 
to be proud of it, as a talent of univer- 
ſal currency, and for which all other 
countries do them homage : on this 


ſingle perfection depends the pleaſure, 


the magnificence, the pride, nay the re- 


< 
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putation, of every court in Europe. 
Without a good French cook, there is no 
ambaſſador can poſſibly do his maſter's 
buſineſs, no ſecretary of ſtate can hold 
his office, no man of quality. can ſup- 
port his rank and dignity. A friend of 
mine, who frequently has the honour 
to dine at the tables of the great, for 
which he pays no higher price than bes 
vote in parliament, has ſometimes 
obliged me with a bill of fare, and (as 


near as he could) an eſtimate of the 


charge which theſe genteel entertaine 


ments are attended with. I told him, 


that their dinners put me in mind of 
what 


8 * 
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what 1 had heard about their politicks: table: ſome were ſent him from the 
« Euphrates and Perſian Gulph, others 


they are artificial, unſubſlantial, and un- 


aoholeſome, bit at the ſame time moſt 


ruinouſiy expenſive. '* Sure,* ſaid I, 


your great men muſt have digeſtions 
« prodigiouſly ſharp and ſtrong, to carry 


4 off ſuch a load of various meats as are 


ſerved up to them every day! they muſt 
not only be made with heads and hearts, 
4 but with fomachs, very different from 


4 other le!” 
6 Not in the leaſt, anſwered he. 
They ſeldom touch any of the dainties 
that are before them: thoſe dainties, 
like the women in your feraghos, are 
more intended for ornament than uſe. 
There is always a plain diſh ſet in a 
corner, a homely joint of Engliſh beef 
or mutton, on which the maſter of the 
feaſt makes his dinner, and two or 
three choice friends, who are allowed 
to have a cut with him out of ſpecial 
race and favour; while the reſt are 
anguithing in vain for ſuch a hap- 
pineſs, and piddling upon ortolans 
and truffles. n 
I have ſeen a poor country gentle. 
man fit down to one of theſe fine din- 
ners with an extreme diſſike to the 
French cookery; yet, for fear of _—\ 
counted unpolite, not daring to refuſe 
any thing that was offered him, but 
cramming and ſweating with the ſtrug · 
gle between his averſion and civility.” 
« Why then,“ ſaid I, © this continual 
extravagance? Why this number of 
victims daily ſacrificed to the demon 
of luxury? - How is it worth a man's 
while to undo himſelf, perhaps to un- 
do his country, that his board may be 
graced with pates of perigord, when 
his gueſts had rather have the fowl 
from his barn-door? Your compa- 
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though indeed there is an unneceſſary 
variety, vet they are not all ſerved up 
to us together ; we content ourſelves 
with one or two of them at a meal, 
and reſerve the reſt for future enter- 
tainments. | 
I concluded, with repeating to him a 
ſtory, which is taken out of the annals 
of our kings. 

Schah Abbas, at the beginning of 
£ his reign, was more luxurious than 
became ſo great a prince. One might 
© have judged of the vaſtneſs of his em- 
« pire by the variety of diſhes at his 
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riſon of the ſeraglio will not hold; for 


from the Oxus and Caſpian Sea. One 


© day, when he gave a dinner to his no- 
© bles, Mahomet Ali, keeper of the Three 
* Tombs, was placed next to the beſt 
diſh of all the feaſt, out of reſpect for 
© the ſanctity of his office: but inſtead”. 
of falling to, and eating heartily, as 


Holy men are wont to do, he fetched a 
* dilmal groan, and fell a weeping. 


Schah Abbas, ſurprized at his beha- 


viour, deſired him to explain it to the 


cuſed; but the ſophi ordered him, on 
pain of his diſpleaſure, to acquaint 
them with the cauſe of his diſorder. 
% Know, then, ſaid he, O mo- 
1c narch of the earth! that when I ſaw 
© thy table covered in this manner, it 
* brought to my mind a dream, or ra- 
& ther viſion, which was ſent me from 
the prophet whom I ſerve. On the 
«« ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, 
«© I was ſleeping under the ſhade of the 
«« ſacred tombs, when, methought, the 
“ holy ravens of the ſanctuary bore me 
up on their wings into the air, and in 
ce a few moments conveyed me to the 
% lowelt heaven, where the meſſenger 
« of God, on whom be peace! was 
« fitting in his luminous tribunal, to 
% receive petitions from the earth, A- 
* round him ſtood an infinite throng of 
animals, of every ſpecies and quality, 
«« which all joined in preferring a com- 
“% plaint againſt thee, Schah Abbas, 
© for deſtroying them wantonly and 
« tyrannically, beyond what any ne- 
« ceflity could juſtify, or any natural 
«© appetite demand. 8 

„At was alledged by them, that ten 
or twelve of them were often mur- 
te dered, to compoſe one diſh for the 
<< niceneſs of thy palate; ſome gave their 
© tongues only, ſome their bowels, 
«© ſome their fat, and others their brains 
«© or blood. In ſhort, they declared, 
© ſuch conſtant waſte was made of them, 
« that, unleſs a ſtop was put to it in 
« time, they ſhould periſh entirely by 
« thy gluttony. The prophet, hearing 
6e this, bent his brows, and ordered fix 
« vultures to fetch thee alive before 
« him: they inſtantly brought thee to 


ö 


© his tribunal, where he commanded 


ce thy ſtomach to be opened, and ex- 
«© amined whether it was bigger or more 


6% capacious 


company: he would fain have been ex- 
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& capacious than thoſe of other men: 
* when it was found to be juſt of the 


©* common ſize, he permitted all the 


«© animals; to make repriſals on the 
« body of their deſtroyer z but, before 
& one in ten thouſand could get at thee, 


«every particle of it was devoured; fo 
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© j]l-proportioned was the offender to 
: © the offence.“ | 


This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion 


on the ſophi, that he would not ſuffer 


© above one diſh of meat to be brought 
© to his table ever after. 


LETTER LXXIV. 
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10 IBRAHIM MOLLAG, AT ISPAHANs 


more convinced of it; infidelity is 


certainly attended with a ſpirit of infa- 


tuation. The prophet hurts the under- 


Randings of thoſe who refuſe to receive, 
his holy law; he puniſhes the hardneſs, 
of their hearts, by the deprivation of their 
How can we otherwiſe ac- 
count for what I have ſeen ſince my ar- 


judgments. 


rival among Chriſtians ? 


I have ſeen a people, whoſe very being 


depends on commerce, ſuffer luxury and 
the heavy load of taxes to ruin their ma- 


nufactures at home, and turn the balance 


againſt them in. foreign trade ! 
I have ſeen them glory in the great- 
neſs of their wealth, when they are re- 


duced every year to carry on the ex-. 


pences of government by robbing the 
very fund which is to eaſe them of a 
debt of fifty millions ! wy 

I have ſeen them fit out fleets, augment 
their forces, expreſs continual fears of an 
in vgſion, and ſuffer continual depreda- 
tions upon their merchants from a con- 
temptible enemy; yet all the while h 
themſelves in the notion of being ble 
with a profound and laſting peace! 

IT have ſeen them wrapped up in full 


ES, holy Mollac, I am more and. 
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ſecurity, u the flouriſhing ſtate of 
aublick credit, only becauſe they had a 
prodigicus flock of paper, which now, in- 
deed, they circulate as money; but which 
the firſt alarm of a calamity may, in an 
inſtant, make mere paper of again! 

J have ſeen them conſtantly buſied in 
paſſing laws for the better regulation of 
their police, and never taking any care 
of their execution ; loudly declaring the 
abuſes of their goyernment, and quietly 
allowing them to encreaſc! 

I have ſeen them diſtreſſed for avart of 
hands to carry on their huſbandry and 
manufactures; yet permitting thouſands 
of their people to be deſtroyed, or ren- 
dered uſeleſs and hurtful to ſociety, by 
the abominablt uſe of þir:tuous liquors ! 

I have ſeen them make ſuch a prow:- 


ion for their Fand as would relieve all 
- their wants if well applied; and ſuffer a 


third part of them to farwe, from the 
roguery and riot of thoſe entruſted with 
the care of them 

But the greateſt of all the avonders T 
have ſeen, and which moſt of all proves 


their infatuation, is, that they profeſs TO 


MAINTAIN LIBERTY BY CORRUPs 
TION. 


LETTER LXXV. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT 18 PAHAN. 


1 Felicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new 
fore thee, not with the heart of a flat- 
terer, but a friend; the favour of thy 
maſter ſhines upon thee; he has raiſed 
thee to the right-hand of his throne ; 
the treaſures of Perſia are committed 


to thy cuſtody; if thou bebaveſt thy- 


dignity; I bow myſelf reverently be- 
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ſelf honeſtly and wiſely, I ſhall think 
thee much greater from thy adwvance- 
ment; if otherwiſe, much /owver than be- 
fore. Thou haſt undertaken a charge 
very important to thy prince and to his 
people; both are equally concerned in 
thy adminiſtration, both have equally a 
right to thy fidelity. If ever thou ſhalt 
5 ſeparate 
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ſeparate their intereſts, if thou ſhalt ſet 
up the one again{t the other, know, it 
will end in the ruin of both. Do not 


In relieving the 2 from their 
y Slo 


taxes, let it be alſo t ry to relieve 
them from the infinite number of tax - 


imagine that thy maſter will be richer * gatherers, which, far worſe than the 
by dreaming his ſubjects of their wealth: Turkiſh or Ruſſian armies, have har- 


ſuch gains are irreparable loſſes; they 


may ſerve a preſent ſordid purpoſe, but 
dry up the ſources of opulence for fu- 
turity. 

I would recommend to thy attention 
and remembrance, the faying of a fa- 
maus Engliſh treaſurer in the happy 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. I do not 
© loye,*. ſaid that truly able miniſter, 
© to ſee the treaſury (well like a diſtem- 
< pered ſpleen, when the other parts of 
© the ſtate are in a conſumption.“ Be 
it thy care to prevent ſuch a decay; and 
to that end, not only fave the publick 
all unneceſſary expence, but ſo digeſt 
and order what is needful, that perplexi- 
ty may not ſerve to cover fraud, nor in- 


capacity lurk behind confu/ton. Rather 


ſubmit to any difficulty and diſtreſs in 
the conduct of thy miniſtry, than anti- 
cipate the revenues of the government 
without an abſolute neceſſity; for ſuch 
expedients are a temporary eaſe, but a 
permanent deſtruction. 


raſſed and plundered our poor country. 


As thou art the diſtributor of the 
bounties of the crown, make them the 
reward of ſervice arid merit; not the hire 


of paraſites and flatterers to thy maſter 
or thyſelf. But, above all, as thou art 


now a publict perſon, elevate thy mind 


beyond any private wiew ;z try to enrich 
the publick before thyſelf; and think leis 
of eſtabliſhing thy family at the head of. 
thy country, than of ſetting thy country 
at the head of Alia. 
If thou canſt ſteadily perſevere in ſuch 

a conduct, thy prince will want thee 
more than thou doſt him: if thou 
buildeſt thy fortune on any other baſis, 
how high ſoever it may riſe, it will be 
tottering from the weakneſs of it's foun- 
dation. | CE RET | 

He alone is a minifter of fate, whoſe 
ſervices are neceſſary to the publick; the 
reſt are the creatures of caprice, and feel 
their fla very even in their power. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


* 

HE virtuous Abdallah is returned 

to England, after having been ab- 

fent fourteen moons. I yeſterday re- 
ſtored to him his lovely Zelis, the wife 
whom he had given me at his departure, 
and whom I had treated like a ier. 
Nothing ever was lo moving as this ſcene, 
when I joined their hands again after a 


ſeparation which they had feared would 


prove eternal“. The r of the 
could not give 
me ſo much pleaſure as this act of hu- 
manitv and juſtice : I made two people 
happy, who deſeryed it; and am ſecured 
of the affections of both, to the laſt mo- 


fineſt woman in the wor 


ment of their lives. 


When the tranſports of their joy were 
a little over, Abdallah gave me the fol- 
lowing relation of all that had happened 


to him ſince he left us. 


N. FROM LONDOW, 
THE HISTORY OF ABDALLAH., 
7 OU know that I failed from Eng- 


land with an intent to redeem my 
father from captivity. As ſoon as I 


came to Malta, I went and threw myſelt 


at the feet of the grand maſter, beſeech- 


ing him to take theranſom I had brought, 
and ſet my father free, 

He anſwered me, that the perſon for 
whom I ſued was no longer in a condi- 
tion to be ranſomed, being condemned 
to die the next day. I was ready to die 
myſelf at this account; and, defiring to 
know his offence, was informed, that, 
being unable to redeem himſelf, he was 
put to the oar like a common ſlave, with- 
out any regard to his innocence or age: 
that during an engagement with a Turk - 


E See Page 45. 
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iſh ſhip, he had perſuaded the other 
flaves to quit their oars, and fight againſt 
the Chriſtians; but that, being over- 


Powered, he was brought to Malta, and 


condemned to be broke upon the wheel, 
as an example to the other captives in 
the gallies: but this dreadful ſentence 
was to be executed upon him the morn- 
ing after my arrival, and no ranſom 
could be accepted for his life. 

© O Heaven!” faid I, did I come fo 
far to no other purpoſe but to be wit- 
© neſs of the death of my wretched father, 
© and a death fo full of horror! Would 
© the waves of the ſea had ſwallowed me 
© up, before I reached this fatal and 
£ accurſed ſnore. -O Abderamen! O my 
« father! what avails to thee the piety of 
thy ſon? How ſhall I bear to take my 
© leave of thee for ever, at our firſt meet- 
© ing, after an abſence which ſeemed 
© fo long? Can I ſtand by and give 
© thee up to torments, when I flattered 
« mylelt that I arrived to bring thee li- 
« berty? Alas! my preſence will only 
« aggravate thy, ſufferings, and make 
© the bitterneſs of death more inſup- 
« portable!” | 

In this extremity, I offered the grand 
maſter, not only to pay down all the 
ranſom I had promiſed before, but to 
yield myſelf a voluntary flave, and ſerve 
in the gallies all my life, if Abderamen's 


might be ſpared. 


He ſeemed touched with my propoſal, 
and inclined to pity me; but was told 
by a Jeſuit, who was his confeſſor, that 
an example of ſeverity was neceſſary ; 
and that he ought to pardon my father 
on no other terms but renouncing Ma- 
hometiſm, and being converted immedi- 
ately to the Church of Rome. 

No, ' cried I, if that is to be the 


price of a few 8 years, it is 
d 


© better both of us ſhould periſh than 
accept them. But can you, ſaid I 
to the prieſt, who profeſs an holineſs 
© ſuperior to other men, can you ob- 
ſtruct the mercy of your prince, and 
compel him to deſtroy a wretched man, 
whoſe only crime was the natural love 
of liberty? Is this your way of mak- 
ing converts to your faith, by the ter- 
ror of racks and wheels, inſtead of 
reaſon ?* 

My reproaches fignified nothing but 
to incenſe him, and I quitted the palace 
in deſpair. I was going to the priſon, 
to ſee my father, for the fark and lait 


* 
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time, when a Turkiſh ſlave accoſted me, 
and bade me follow him. I refuſed to 
do it; but he aſſured me it was of mo- 
ment to the life of Abderamen. I fol- 
lowed him, and he led me by a back- 
way to a woman's apartment in the pa- 


- lace. I continued there till paſt mid- 


night, without ſeeing any body, in agi- 
tations not to be conceived : at laſt there 
came to me a lady richly dreſſed in the 
habit of my own country. After Jook- 
ing at me attentively ſome time O 
© Abdallah!” Aid ſhe, © have you forgot 


© Zoraide, the ſiſter of Zelis?* 


Theſe words ſoon brought her to my 
remembrance, though I had not ſeen her 
for many years. I embraced her tender- 
ly, and deſired to hear what forune had 
carried her to Malta. 

© You know, {aid ſhe, © that my fa- 
mily is of the iſland of Cyprus, and 
that I was married young to a rich 
merchant of Aleppo. I had by him 
two children, a ſon and daughter; and 
lived very happily ſome years, till my 
huſband's buſineſs carrying him to 
Cyprus, I perſuaded him * me 7 
and make a viſit to my relations in that 
iſland. In our paſſage a violent ſtorm 
aroſe, which drove us weſtward be- 
yond the iſle of Candia; and before 
we could put into any harbour, a Mal- 
tele pirate attacked us, killed my huſ- 
band, and carried me to Malta, My 
beauty touched the heart of the grand 
maſter; which is the more ſurprizing, 
as I took no pains to ſet it off, think - 
ing of nothing but the loſs I had ſu- 
ſtained, He bought me of the knight 
whoſe prize I was; and I thought it 
ſome comfort in my captivity, that T 
was delivered from the EF that had 
been ſtained in my huſband's blood. 
The paſſion of my new lord was © 
exceſſive that he uſed me more like a 
princeſs than a ſlave. He could my 
me nothing I aſked him; and was fo 
liberal, that he never approached me 
without a preſent. You lee the pomp 
and magnificence in which I live. My 
wealth is great, and my power in Tn 
ace ſuperior to any body's, Hear 
__ Abdallah, 28 my friendſhip 
has done for you, and remember the 
obligation you have to me. I have 
employed all my intereſt with my lover 
to fave the life of Abderamen : he bas 
conſented to it; and, moreover, to ſet 
him free upon the payment of the ran- 
L 2 ſom 
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© ſom you propoſed. But, in recom- 
« pence for the aid which I have given 
© you, you ruſt promiſe to aſſiſt me in 
© an affair that will probably be at- 
© tended with ſome danger.* I affured 
her, there was nothing I would not 
riſque, to do the filter of Zelis any ſer- 
ieee. 

* You fhall know, ſaid ſhe, © what 
© 1t is I require of you, when the time 
© comes to put it in execution; till then, 
remain at Malta, and wait my orders,” 

At theſe words, the delivered to me a 
prom under the ſeal of the grand ma- 

r, and bid me carry it inſtantly to my 


father. I was ſo tranſported that 1 


could not ſtay to thank her: I ran, I 
flew, to the priſon of Abderamen ; and, 


ſhewing the order-I brought with me to 
his guards, was admitted to the dun- 


geon where he lay. 


The poor old man, expecting nothing 


but death, and believing I was the offi- 


cer that came to carry him to the place 
of execution, fainted away before I had 


time to diſcover to him either my perſon 
'or my errand. While he lay in that 


ſtate of inſenſibility, I unbound his 
chains, and bore him into the open air; 
where, with a good deal of difficulty, he 
recovered, *© O my father,” ſaid I to 


him, when I perceived that his ſenſes 


were returned, * do you not know your 


© fon Abdallah, who is come hither to 


© ſave your life, who has obtained 
© your pardon, and redeemed you from 
© captivity?” The ſurprize of joy that 


for his age and weakneſs to ſupport, 


* He ſtruggled ſome time to make an 


anſwer ; but at laſt, ſtraining me in his 


arms, and muttering ſome half- formed 
ſounds, he ſunk down, and expired on 


my boſom, 

When I ſaw that he was dead, I loft 
all patience ; and, covering myſelf with 
duſt, bewailed my folly, in not tellin 
him my good tidings by degrees. 

By this time it was broad day; and 


the whole town, being informed of my 


affliction, was gathered about me in 
great crowds. The grand maiter him- 
ielf, taking pity of me, ſent to tell me, 
that he would permit me to bear away 
my father's body te Aleppo, ard excute 
Mme the ranſem I had offered, {ince death 
had delivered him without it. "This in- 
dulgence comfarted me à little; and I 


< ward pleaſure, I am 


would have embarked immediately for 
the Levant, if I had not been ſtopped by 
my promiſe to Zoraide. Several days 
aſſed without my hearing any news of 
ber: I had already hired a ſmall veſſel, 
and put on board the remains of Abder- 
amen; when, late one night, I was 
waked out of my fleep by Zoraide, 
in the habit of a man, who told me, 
that ſhe was come to claim my promiſe. 
I aſked what ſhe required me to do. 
© To carry me to Aleppo, anſwered 
the, that I may. ſee my dear children 
© once again, and enrich them with the 
© treaſures ' which I have gained from 
© the bounty of my lover. Thoſe trea- 
© ſures are uſeleſs to me without them; 
© in the midſt of all my pomp'and out- 
perpetually pining 
© for their loſs; the mother's beart is 
e unſatisfied within; nor will it let me 


© enjoy a moment's peace, till I am 


© reſtored' to them in my happy native 
© land.“ As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ſhewed 


me - ſome bags of gold, and a caſket 
filled with Jewels of 


t value. I muſt 
© inſiſt, Abdallah, ' continued ſne, that 
© you ſet ſail this very night, and take 
© me along with you. The weather is 
© tempeſtuous, but that circumſtance 
© will favour my eſcape ; and E had ra- 


ther venture to 2 in the ſea, than 
live any longer 


rom my family. 
The ſenſe of the obligation I had to 


her made me conſent to do what ſhe de- 
' fired; how perilous ſoever it appeared to 
me. As I had a permiſhon from the 
feized him in that inftant, at my fight - 
and words, was too ſudden and violent 


grand maſter to go away as ſoon as 1 


thought fit, I put to ſea that night with- 


out any hindrance; and the wind blow- 
ing hard off the ſhore, in a little while 
we were out of fight of Malta. The 
water was ſo rough for two or three days, 


that we thought it impoſſible our barque 

could weather it out; but at length, the 

ſtorms * we purſued our voyage 
a 


with--a very fair wind, and arrived fate 
in the port of Scanderoon. Toraide 
was tratifported with the thought of be- 
ing fo near Aleppo and her children; 
ſhe embraced me in the moſt affectionate 
manner, and ex preſſed a* gratitude for 
the ſervice I had done her far beyond 
what it'deferved. But how great was 
her diſappointment and affliction, when 
we were told by the people of Scande- 
roon, that the plague was at Aleppo, 
and had deſtroyed à third part of the 
inhabitants! 

« Ah, 
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© Ah, wretched Zoraide!* cried the, 
weeping, * where are now all thy hopes 
© of being bleſt in the Tight of thy two 
children? Perhaps thoſe two children 


* areno more; or, if they ſtill live, it is 


in hourly expectation of dying with 
© the reſt of their fellow citizens. Per- 
© haps at this moment they begin to 
© ficken, and want the care of their mo- 
© ther to tend upon them, when they are 
abandoned by every ↄther friend. 

Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with 
dreadtul apprehenſions; and, often turn- 
ing her eyes towards Aleppo, gave her- 
ſelf up to all the agonies of grief. 

I faid every thing I could think of to 
relieve her, but ſhe would not be com- 
forted. | 


The next morning the ſervants I had 


put about her came and told me that ſhe 
was not to be found: they alſo brought 


me a letter, which informed me, that, 


not being able to endure the-uncertainty 


ſhe was in about her children, ſhe had 
ſtolen away by night, and gone to Aleppo 


to ſhare their danger with them; but 
-that, if ſhe and her family eſcaped the 
ſickneſs, I ſhould hear from her again; 
but that, if they died, ſhe was reſolved 
not to ſurvive them. She added, that ſhe 
bad left me a box of diamonds worth 
two thouſand piſtoles, being a fourth 
part of the jewels which ſhe had brought 


trom Malta by my aſſiſtance. _ 
"You may imagine how deeply I was 


affected at reading this letter. I reſolv- 
ed to ſtay at Scanderoon till I had ſome 
news of her, notwithſtanding my paſ- 
- Gonate deſire to return to Zelis. I had 


waited five weeks with great impatience, 


: when we received accounts that the in- 
fection was ceaſed, and the commerce 


with Aleppo reſtored again. I imme- 
diately went to viſit my native town; 
but, alas! I had little pleaſure in the 
ſight of it, after. ſo ditmal a calamity. 
My firſt enquiry was about Zoraide and 
her children. They carried” me to her 
houſe, where I found her ſon, a youth 
of ſixteen. When I made myſelf 
known to him, he fell a weeping, and 


told me his mother and filter were both 
dead. I very ſincerely joined with him 
in bis grief, and offered to reſtore to him 


tte jewsls ſhe had given me. No, 


„3 0 


Abdallah, ' ſaid he, e I am rich enough 
in hat I inherit from my father aud 
 Zoraide, But theſe riches cannot 


time wear out of my remembrance the 

uncommon affection which occaſioned 

it, O, Abdallah | what a mother 
© have I loſt, and what a friend are you 
© deprived of! When ſhe came hither," 
continued he, from Scanderoon, my 
© ſiſter and I believed we had ſeen a 
© ſpirit ; but when we found it was real. 
* ly Zoraide, our hearts melted with 
© tenderneſs and joy, That joy was 
© ſoon over; for, the third day after her 
© arrival at Aleppo, I found myſelf 
« ſeized with the diſtemper. She never 
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comfort me for her death, nor any 
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© quitted my bedſide during my illneſs; 


* and to the care ſhe took of me I owed 
my life: but it proved fatal to her 
© and my poor filter, who both caught 
< the infection by nurſing me; and, 
having weaker conftitutions, were not 
© able to ſtruggle with it ſo well. My 
c ſiſter died firſt, and Zoraide quickly 
© followed: when ſhe perceived herſelf 
« juſt expiring, ſhe called me to her, and 
© bade me endeayour to find you out at 
© Scanderoon, and let you know, that 
© the bequeathed to you the portion the 
had intended for my ſiſter, amounting 
© to five thouſand pieces of gold, as to 
© the man in the world ſhe moſt eſteem- 
© ed: ſhe added, that to you ſhe recom- 
«£ mended me with her lateſt breath, 
© imploring you to take care of me for 
c her fake, and the fake of her filter 
E Zelis. 

The poor boy was not able to go on 
with his ſtory any further. I accepted 
the legacy, and did my utmoſt to diſ- 
charge worthily the truſt conferred, upon 
me: but my firſt care was, to bury Ab- 
deramen with all the pomp that our cuſ- 
toms will admit. Atter ſome time ſpent 
in ſettling the affairs of my pupil, and 
my own, I took a paſſage on board an 
Engliſh ſhip, and arrived happily in 
London. 

I am now poſſeſt of a fortune that is 
ſufficient to maintain Zelis in the man- 


ner I deſire; and nave nothing more to 
-aſk of Heaven but an opportunity of 


repaying you, O Selim, the friendſhip 
and gopdneſs you have ſhewn me, 
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LETTER LXXVII 


SELIM, 70 MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


ſ | 
I Am going, inthe confidence of friend- 

ſhip, to give thee a proof of the weak - 
nels of human nature, and the unac- 
countable capriciouſnels of our paſſions. 
Since I delivered up Zelis to her nuſ- 
band, I bave not enjoyed a moment's 
peace. Her beauty, which I faw with- 
out emotion, while ſhe continued in 77: 
power, now ſhe is out of it, has fired me 
to that degree, that I have almoſt loſt 
my reaſon, I cannot bear to ſee her in 
the poſſeſſion of the man to whom IT 
gave her: if ſhame, if deſpair, did not 
binder it, I ſhould aſk him for her 

ain. In this uncaſineſs and diſorder 
ow mind, there remains but one part 
for me to take: 1 muſt fly from her 
charms and my own weakneſs; I mul. 
xetire into Perſia; and endeavour, by 
abſence and different objects, to efface 
the impreſſions the has made. Alas! 
what ſhall I find there? a feraglio com- 
poſed of beautiful flawes; the merce- 
aary profiitutes, or reluctant victims, to 
grols and tyrannical lult! What rational 
commerce can I hope for with hee? 
what true affection, what folid peace, 
what heart-felt delight ? But, were Zelis 
my wife, in ſuch a wife I ſhould find the 
moſt endeared, moſt pleaſing, molt faith- 
ful friend. All the precautions of eaſtern 
jealouſy would then be unneceffary ; 
thoſe wretched precautions which, while 
they bar the door A diſhonour, ſnut 
out eſteem, the life of friendſhip; and 
confidence, the ſoul of love. 

Thou wilt be ſurprized at my talkin 

thus: but what I feel for Zelis, — 


* . 


FROM LONDON. 


what J have ſeen in England, has over- 
come my native prejudices: I have ſeen 
here wives, over whoſe conduct, though 
perfectly free, religion, honour, and love, 
are ſtricter guards than legions of 


eunuchs, or walls of braſs: I have (een, 


by conſequence, much happier huſbands 
than any Perſian can poſſibly be. We 
will diſcourle on this ſubject more ful. 
ly when I am with thee: and it will be 
my greateſt pleaſure, to try to remove 
out of thy mind all thoſe prepoſſeſſions 
of which my own has been cured by my 


abode in this country, If I bring thee 


home truth, I am ſure thou wilt think 
that I have travelled to better purpoſe, 
than if I came back fraught with the 
gold of Peru, or the diamonds of Gol- 
conda. 

I have more than compleated the four 
ears ſtay I propoſed making in Eng- 
and; and am now determined to pafs 

through France as far as Marſeilles, and 
embark from thence for the Levant, as 
ſoon as the buſineſs with which I am 
charged on the part of ſome of my 
friends, with the Turkey merchants 


there, will permit. It is my fixed reſo- 


lution to go away without giving Zelis 
the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of my 


departure, Abdallah ſhall never know 


that I am his rival; it would take too 
much from the character of a friend. 
Thou art the only one to whom I dare 
confide my folly; and ſince it has hurt 
nobody but myſelf, I hope thou wilt 
rather pity than blame me tor it, 
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 SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 1s AAN. 


Am juſt on the point of leaving Eng- 


land: Abdallah and Zelis have re- 
ceived my adieus. The combat is paſt; 
my reſolutions ſtrengthen, and thou 
mayeſt expect ere long to ſee thy friend, 
with a ind a good deal altered by his 
travels; but a heart, which to thee, to 
his country, aud to his duty, is full the 


FROM LONDON» 
It would be unjuſt and ungrateful in 


me to quit this land, without expreſ- 


ſing a very high eſteem of the good ſenſe, 


ſincerity, and good-nature, I have found 


among the Engliſh: to theſe qualities I 
might alſo add politeneſß, which certain- 
ly they have as good a title to as any of 
their neighbours; but I am afraid that 
this accompliſhment has been acquired 

| too 
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too much at the pee of other virtues 
more ſolid an cential. Of their iu 
duftry, their ee is a proof; and 
tor their v. let their enemies de- 
clare it, Q 1+ faults T will at preſent 
ſay no mores, that many of them are 
newly int dl, 3nd {o contrary to the 
venius of the peop e, that one would 
Hope they might 
They are undovh(<ly, all circumſtances 
zontidered, a very 7/247, a very power- 
ful and happy notion 
Hall continue /0, es entirely on the 
{reſerwation & tber ('berty. To the 
conſtitution ot their government alone 
are attached all theſe bleſſings and ad- 
vantages : ſhould zhat ever be depraved 
or corrupted, they muſt expect to be- 
come the moſt contemprivle and molt un- 
happy of mankind. For what can 10 
mock aggravate the wretchedneſs of an 


>: eafily rooted out. 


it how long they 


8x 
oppreſſed and ruined people, as the re- 


membrance of former freedom and pro- 
ſperity? All the images and traces of 
their liberty, which it is probable ns 
change will quite deftroy, muſt. be 2 
perpetual reproach and torment to them, 
tor having to degenerately parted with 
their birth-right. And, if ſlavery is to 
be endured, where 1s the man that would 
not rather chute it under the warm fun 
ot = or Iſpahan, than in the north 
ern climate of England ? 

I have therefore taken my leave of my 
friends here, with this affectionate, well- 
meant advice That they ſhould vigi- 
lantiy watch over their conſtitution, 
and guard it by thoſe ttrong bulwarks 
which alone are able to ſecure it, a firm 
unicn of all honeſt men, juftice upon pub- 
lick offenders, natioual and private 
trugaltty. 
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